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FOREWORD 


The aim of this book is to survey the present state of European painting. A section is given 
to each important country or group of countries, and the individual artist is placed by his 
nationality even when his work is associated, as in so many prominent cases, with Paris. 

To show what is going on in Europe it has been necessary to include the products of many 
differing schools of thought, which nobody, of course, can like equally. But as at present the 
partisans of the various movements are dangerously intolerant and European art is split into 
minority movements, it is most desirable to attempt a general and unbiased view. 

Of course, I do not know all about the art of all these countries. Nobody does. In a few cases 
I owe my information entirely to the series of articles on national arts that have been appearing 
in The Studio , and 1 want to acknowledge here my debt to the writers concerned. In other cases 
my knowledge is limited to what of a nation’s art I may have seen outside it. I have never 
visited Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Portugal, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary or Roumania. I do 
not wish to fly any false colours of omniscience. In about half of the sectional introductions my 
task has been modestly editorial. 

I am, however, entirely responsible for the opinions in the introduction. They are the basis 
of the lectures on modem art which I delivered at the Queen’s University, Belfast, in the first 
term of 1939, although I confined myself to illustrating them from the Schools of Paris, pre-Nazi 
Germany and England. I do not write my lectures, and I have to thank the University authorities 
for accepting this subsequent writing as fulfilling a condition of publication attached to my 
lectureship. This is particularly gracious because the introduction is specially written for this 
book, though it happens that its purpose coincides with the general thesis of my lectures. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM 
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INTRODUCTION 


THIS AGE OF MINORITY MOVEMENTS 

It is not difficult to understand why the layman to-day is so often frightened of art. Why 
should he tackle that barbed entanglement of -isms behind which the artists, with the critics, 
dealers, patrons and other hangers-on so furiously rage together ? The mix-up seems highly 
dangerous. 

He finds it wiser to admit modestly that he knows nothing about art (though, of course, he 
knows what he likes) : and when he is buttonholed by an enthusiastic partisan of this or that 
movement, he listens politely, mutters 64 sez you ” and goes off to the movies. 

That is a very great pity, but I believe it is inevitable because each kind of art to-day is a 
minority art; it is produced for the few by the few. And I believe that that, at this moment 
in history, is also inevitable. It is not the fault of the artists or of the public : it is the fault of 
history. A homogeneous art can only be produced by a homogeneous people. 

But the absence of homogeneity does not necessarily mean barrenness or a low average of 
quality : it simply means diversity. I want to indicate here the causes and nature of the present 
diversity : to hint at an analysis of the character of contemporary painting. (I have no space 
to work it out.) 

44 CONTEMPORARY ” AND 44 MODERN ”—A DISTINCTION IN TERMS 

By contemporary painting I do not mean only 44 modern ” painting. At no other period 
could such a peculiar sentence as that have been written, but to-day it has a sort of meaning. 
The word 44 modem ” in connection with painting, has come, quite arbitrarily, to stand for a 
quality , which I will attempt to define later : it has ceased to be merely a synonym for 
44 contemporary.” It would be priggish to ignore that established misuse of the word. Art 
books to-day usually deal either with work that possesses this quality, or with work that doesn’t. 
The aim here, within reasonable limits, is to be comprehensive. 

The phrase 44 within reasonable limits ” is interpreted to mean that we are not called upon 
to discuss or illustrate what no critical or informed opinion of whatever shade would seriously 
consider as art—much of the stuff, for example, which is reproduced in the Christmas numbers 
of the popular illustrated weeklies. But we are still left with an astonishing diversity. The 
cows and countesses of the workaday academic painters : the constructivism of Mondrian or 
Ben Nicholson : the surrealism of Dali or Miro : the impressionism of Sickert or Steer : the 
fauvism of Matisse : the caricature-satire of Grosz or Rouault : the cubism and post-cubism of 
Picasso : the post-impressionism of Duncan Grant or Derain. . . . And so it goes on. The pickle 
manufacturer is put in the shade. And yet I do not think there are quite so many -isms as there 
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were. Futurism, vorticism, synchronism, intimism, orphism, simultaneism and I don’t know 
how many others were killed in the war. 1 I only know of three new ones—constructivism, surrealism 
and socialist realism. But this is because painters and critics are getting shy of labels and 
manifestos rather than because any European homogeneity is in sight. There is no sign of an 
integration like that of the thirteenth century. 

THE REFLECTION OF A RACKED WORLD 

But there is nothing fundamentally new about this situation. Since the disintegration of the 
Catholic and feudal system, artists have been more or less individualists (that is one of the meanings 
of the Renaissance in art—the birth of individualism) and have more or less fallen into 
irreconcilable groups. The Italy of the Renaissance presents almost as confused a picture as 
the Europe of to-day. Dutch and Flemish seventeenth-century painters pursued aims totally 
at variance with the French. (Think of Poussin and Hals as contemporaries . . . and Greco.) 
In the nineteenth century the violent conflict between romanticism and classicism (Delacroix and 
Ingres) was succeeded by the rise of naturalism, the impressionists and the pre-Raphaelites. No, 
there is nothing new about the conflict, only the dust of to-day’s battle is in our eyes and its 
noises deafen us. But even making allowance for the lack of historical perspective, the conflict 
does seem to be intensified and there are good reasons why it should be so. Our close-up of it 
is not entirely deceptive ; it merely exaggerates the complexity and so distorts our judgment. 
We see a dozen tendencies where the future will see variations on one : a stuttering machine-gun 
at our ears drowns the serious booming of a more distant heavy. But there are, as I say, 
good reasons to confirm our impression of intensified conflict. Briefly, they are these. 

1. Europe is itself in intensified conflict. The significance of this does not need enlargement. 
Even the remnant of the art-for-art’s sake purists will admit that it must profoundly affect the 
situation. They are driven, ever fewer and fewer of them, to an ever closer confinement in 
their ivory tower. The rest of us, believing art to be a social activity, or, even if passive, a 
mirror to the world and not only to our private aestheticism, must obviously expect a racked world 
to show a racked reflection. This I believe to be the fundamental cause of the present state of 
art and the evidence of its vitality. If art did present the unbroken polished surface of a 
perfectly integrated accomplishment, like the prose of George Moore, it would, like the content 
of George Moore, be out of the flood of life. Backwaters may be still and beautiful, but they 
carry no traffic. 

THE WINDING RIVER OF EUROPEAN TRADITION 

2. The tradition of European art is a winding river that has carried the traffic from the ice-age 
to the present. Sometimes it has flowed full and strong : sometimes declined to a trickle : 
sometimes spread out into a morass : sometimes crashed and thundered through uncomfortable 

1 A solemn record of them will be found in Modern Painting , by Willard Huntington Wright. John Lane, 1915. 
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gorges. But it has gone on, though often needing tributary waters from other ages and other 
civilisations. And it winds : it zig-zags. Sometimes for many generations, even centuries, it 
will follow a zig; then suddenly it doubles back into a zag. Then it seems at first to the 
bewildered observer that it has denied itself: that it is flowing in the opposite direction to that 
in which it flowed before. So it is, if we take a short view, a view only back to the zig. But 
the longer view shows it running parallel to other zags in the remoter past. The river never 
flows again through the same channel, but always roughly parallel with some earlier arm of its 
long course. Such a hairpin turn has taken place in the last fifty years or so. 

I have used this river image elsewhere, but I do not flatter myself that you have read it. I 
repeat it because it seems to me a just one and I cannot think of a better. 44 The gentlemen of 
the academies ” I added 44 (with exceptions of course) lie inertly in this stream, which only 
slowly drags them after it. If they are so unfortunate as to live, as those of to-day live, on a 
hairpin bend, they are very puzzled and angry, and the distinction between them and artists 
becomes very conspicuous.” 

44 The very oldest and heaviest of these geological deposits still lie in the muddy waters of 
J\inecdotal illustration, but tradition 4 his rollrock highroad roaring down ’ has by now dragged 
f^the majority of them as far as impressionism.” 2 

''the bombardment of ideas 

<X\ 

^ 3. Modem transport and photography have made influences spread more quickly than ever 

before. The nature of the interplay of ideas has not changed, merely its tempo. The painter of 
to-day is perpetually bombarded with the art of all the world. He possibly travels far and 
fast : he certainly reads art periodicals, sees reproductions of foreign work and even frequent 
^imported exhibitions of originals. He suffers, as a rule, from indigestion. 

4. Europe is growing old. Most ideas and techniques have been thought of before. The artist, 
^ being by nature not an imitator but a creator, finds the struggle to avoid platitude ever more 
^intense. We know too much : we have done too much. The wonders of nature, thought and 
emotion have become commonplace. There is no profit to the artist in regurgitating the stale 
discoveries of his ancestors. There never has been. But where is he to look for new worlds 


to conquer 
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THE ARTIST’S UNHAPPY LOT 


The work of the artist is constructive. He stands bewildered in a world that seems bent on 
destruction. Of what around him can he make a true image except the ugliness of chaos ? Of 
course, there were wars in Greece, in the Gothic north, in Renaissance Italy : but they were toy 
wars, matter for heroic verse : and they could be comfortably avoided by staying at home. 
Totalitarian war includes the artist. The situation, in this matter, is different. Totalitarian war 


1 Design in Daily Life . Methuen, 1937. 
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is new : and not easily digestible. The artist, as a rule, can only see it as the great enemy, 
angrily or with resignation painting the ruins, not picturesque ruins of an Arcadian past, but the 
ugly and still smoking ruins of his own world. Or, of course, he may take the Phoenix view of 
all this : he may believe in a more splendid future that will rise from the ashes of the old 
civilisation : but then he is generally not a very good artist. At the moment a rifle rather than 
a brush fits his hand. How can he hope to recollect in tranquillity what he must believe it 
his job to get ready to fight for ? 3 

6. The artist is lonely. Europe does not want him. Film-stars, footballers, propaganda 
ministers, hot-gospellers, smart-alec press men, astrologers, dance-band conductors, the peddlers 
of nostrums, all the quacks and the lovelies and the tub-thumpers . . . yes : but not the artist. 
He tells the truth and the truth is the last thing the world wants to be told to-day. It is not pleasant. 

These are six sufficient reasons to account for the diversity and general disintegration of art 
to-day : but if we can keep our tempers we find this diversity all the more exciting. The absence 
of a united front does not mean that nobody is doing anything worth while : obviously not. It 
may as likely mean that too many people are doing too many different worth-while things for 
the average man’s peace of mind. 

What I want to do now is to see what sort of things they are doing, what sort ot alignments, 
if any, can be established ; roughly to map the battle field. 

AN ANALYSIS OF PAINTERS’ AIMS 

First, I must refer to what I said about “ modem art ”—to the popular alignment of those 
who possess the quality modem against those who don’t. I believe this basis is unsound. It 
too often depends on elements that are only canvas-deep. Many people make this division simply 
on the appearances of the pictures. The non-modems look as if they were pursuing the familiar, 
the beaten track : the modems look like pioneers. 

This is to judge by language instead of content; by effect instead of cause. A new technique 
is evolved because a man is trying to say a new thing. New technique (or the appearance of it) 
for its own sake, is what in architecture is now called “ modernistic,” the bogus modem, platitude 
dressed in the latest fashion. 

I prefer to adopt a system of groups based on the aims of painters and I believe that we must 
make at least four, to which I give, quite arbitrarily, the names : Externalist, Formalist, 
Subjective and Ideological. 


1. EXTERNALIST 

Externalist art is the commonest and most widely understood to-day. It is concerned 
with representing the appearances of material reality—the externals. It might be justly called 
superficial art, but the connotations of that word would prejudice our judgment of its value. 


* Sec note on ideological art, below page 20 
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This does not, of course, mean a mere attempt at illusion, at trompe d'ceil , an unselective scientific 
report on appearances : it means to re-present, in terms of the artist’s rhythmical language, 
what nature offers in the crude. The aim is to recreate in the spectator the artist’s visual 
experience of a material object, rather than that object itself. 

All first-hand seeing is personal. Many painters see only at second-hand; that is, through 
the eyes of previous painters. This is artistically worthless. But it is not to be confused with 
the use which a genuinely creative artist may make of the visions of others ; the artistic influences, 
that is, which he may absorb without submitting to them. The original externalist artist selects 
from the infinite richness and complexity of natural appearances* and, inevitably to some extent, 
from other men’s preceding selections, what elements of shape and colour seem to him most 
significant of the visual character of the thing seen. Those elements he arranges in a personal 
rhythm that also seems to him characteristic of the thing seen. All the time, you will observe, 
he is concerned to express something outside himself, a material reality. He is objective. 

Externalist art is relatively rare in the whole history of art, but it has had a recent innings of 
some three centuries (though not everywhere and always) and is therefore most naturally 
acceptable to-day to the unin9tructed. It is the immediately familiar. 

THE IMPRESSIONISM OF TO-DAY 

To-day the chief representatives of externalist art are the impressionists or, more commonly, 
near-impressionists. The pure impressionists of the seventies sought to represent on the canvas 
the actual image received on the retina of the eye—that and no more, the sensory image only , 
which, of course, is perceived only as colour. They evolved a technique for this purpose. Its 
chief characteristic was the “ divided touch ” by which the vibrancy and complexity of true 
colour vision could be conveyed and the high tones of nature, which no previous art had challenged, 
could be at least approached. Touches of pure blue and yellow mix “ in the eye ” by an optical 
trick. They produce a far more brilliant green than when the same pigments are mixed on the 
palette. This vibrant brilliance is the chief strength of impressionism. Its weakness is that 
such pure sensory vision is, in fact, unnatural. (What is natural or unnatural is, of course, 
irrelevant to the majority of the world’s art. Art is artificial. But it is relevant to an art that 
specifically concerns itself with natural phenomena—externalist art). We normally see not 
only with our eyes, but with our intelligence and memory. We automatically deduce from the 
colour impressions, what forms we are looking at. We make a complete, an all-round mental 
image. We imagine. The pure impressionists failed therefore as externalist painters because 
they only revealed a half truth, the sensory without what we imagine from the sensory. 

IMPRESSIONIST COMPROMISE 

Most externalist painters to-day have compromised. They have taken the free handling of 
paint from the impressionists without tying themselves down to any mechanical divided touch, 
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looking back rather to Constable, Hals, Velasquez for a technique that suggests the sensory images 
whilst at the same time the imaginative perceptions can be “ drawn.” But however “ artificially ” 
they may indicate these imaginative perceptions, they remain, as externalist painters, exclusively 
concerned with the thing seen. 

It must be added that impressionism confined itself to the synthetic vision. It saw a field 
as a field, not as so many blades of grass. This is, of course, the most usual and natural way 
of seeing, hut it is not the only possible way. The realistic early Flemish painters, or a man 
like Holbein, saw analytically. They painted the shapes of things as they really are, the elements 
of which they are really composed ; not the total rapid impression of them. The impressionist, 
if he had handled such suhjects, would have painted his Madonna in a jewelled crown and 
brocaded robe : the Fleming painted the jewels in the crown, the threads in the brocade. This 
analytic technique is used, among others, by some of the surrealists to-day. 

2. FORMALIST 

I use the word “ formal ” primarily as in the metaphysical sense—“ Pertaining to the con¬ 
stitutive essence of a thing; essential.” Formal painters, in this sense (I have others to 
deal with later) are not trying to render the ever-changing externals of objective reality, the 
particulars of a particular object at a particular moment, but rather the generalised underlying 
structure, the essence of a kind to which any particular object may belong. The paradox such 
an aim produces is this : that what is completely true of the general cannot be completely true 
of the particular. This is because what distinguishes the particular is the idiosyncratic; what 
distinguishes the general is the stripping away of the idiosyncratic. Such formal painters do 
not, for example, make a statement which is true of any one oak tree, hut one which is true of all 
of a kind of oak tree. Superficial likeness, therefore, is not their business, hut to extract the 
hidden formal character of the kind, to expose, as it were, the highest common denominator of 
all of a kind of oak tree. We cannot say “ of all oak trees ” because, although ideally there 
may be such a denominator, in fact the differences between oak-tree-in-the-summer, oak-tree-in- 
the-winter, young-oak-tree, old-oak-tree, oak-tree-against-sky, oak-tree-leaning-over-water, etc., 
etc., are so great that such an ideal denominator could not be expressed in any recognisable form. 
No, these painters, are concerned with a limited kind, limited, that is, by several common features 
as well as mere oak-treeness ; for example, all young oak trees on all summer evenings against 
all pale skies—something of that sort. At the same time, they do not lose sight of the ideal 
form, which, in visual matters, must be geometrical. It was this that led Cezanne to his famous 
and pregnant statement that nature could be resolved into the cylinder, the sphere and the cone, 
a statement which, as Herbert Read has pointed out 4 recalls a contention of Plato’s. The passage 
he refers to is in the Philebus. “ What I am now trying to describe as beauty of form is not 
what most people would imagine by it, such as that of animals or pictures,—but I mean (says 


4 Art Now. Faber & Faber, 1933, p. 105. 
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our argument) the straight and the circular ; and of these, such as are formed by the instrument 
for making rounds, both as circles and globes, and such rectangles as are made by rules and 
squares,—you understand my meaning ? For these, I affirm, are not relatively beautiful, like 
other things, but are beautiful at all times by themselves and in their very nature /’ 5 

This Platonic conception lies behind what in the recent history of art most puzzles the simple- 
minded layman. It is by this conception that we can comfortably pass over into our second 
meaning of the word formal—the creation of ideal forms. (I use the word “ ideal ” throughout, 
of course, in its primary sense of “ archtype ”—nothing to do with Ideal Homes.) 

THE SEARCH FOR GENERAL AND IDEAL FORMS 

The history of the development from our first to our second type of formal art is unusually 
clear in its significance and explains a great deal of the more abstruse contemporary painting. 
It begins, so far as anything in the (lux of history can ever be said to begin, with Cezanne’s search 
for the essential forms of nature. He was in revolt against the impressionists’ pre-occupation 
with transient externals of light—the accidents of appearance. The complexity of nature forced 
him, as it had forced many on the same quest before him, notably Signorelli and Vermeer, to 
organise in planes which comprehend details ; to omit details which distract our attention from 
the basic forms on which they are irregularities. It was a simplification of appearances that 
was far from simple to achieve, because he did not disregard but comprehended details. But he 
did not completely discard impressionism. He sought to reconcile impressionist truth to sensory 
vision with the larger imaginative vision—the apprehension of solid form—which was his primary 
aim : he sought to 46 recreate Poussin through nature,” and therefore used the impressionist 
discoveries about the appearances of nature, the impressionist language of colour. 

THE IMAGINATIVE CREATION OF FORM 

Other painters, building on his foundations, swung their attention more and more towards the 
imaginative and away from the sensory. Walking round objects they discovered their many 
aspects. Imaginatively they could hold all these aspects in their heads at once. But how paint 
them ? Hitherto, painting had mostly been of one aspect , 6 even though it tried to suggest others. 
The cubists tried to state others. They analysed the forms, the externals, into many aspects and 
even sections, though they can never be seen but only ideated. Setting all these down, they 
produced works that were fuller statements of objective reality, of the 46 constitutive essence ” of 
any seen object, but which themselves—the statements—did not at all look like anything that had 
ever existed (any more than a writer’s or a musician’s statement of anything looks like it). At 
this stage these painters were not trying to produce anything true to externals viewed from one 
aspect (the only possible way of viewing anything at one time) but to summarise several successive 
and related views. The unsatisfactory nature of this work as a statement of objective reality very 


4 Paley’s translation. 


6 Egyptian painting is a native exception. 
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soon led them to substitute a statement about objective reality, to create freely in forms derived 
from the contemplation of objective reality. It was then that Maurice Raynal could say of the 
master of this undertaking “ Picasso ne cherche pas a arriver a, Vobjet: il part de Vobjet.' l ' > Picasso 
himself (though rarely) and many other painters eventually got so far from the object that they 
were able to dispense with it altogether. What began as a search for the constitutive essence 
has passed into the creation of forms in the imagination of the painter, what is to-day called 
“ abstract art.” The word “ abstract ” is not a happy choice because of its implication of 
“ abstracted from.” It would apply more happily to what we have just been discussing—the 
constitutive essence abstracted from the multiple accidents of appearance. But it is now 
used, and I must go on using it, for art which, like music, works only in its own terms, terms of 
art unrelated to anything outside art—pure form. 

THE CASE FOR ABSTRACT PAINTING 

This abstract art, then, no longer makes any statement about anything. At least not about 
anything seen, any pre-existing forms. If it has a meaning, then it is only a formal meaning in 
the way that we may talk of musical meaning. It is entirely non-representational. In this art, 
form is content: the language and the meaning are one : neither exists without the other. The 
constructivists are painters of this type, who have worked out a system of thought to reconcile 
such painting with contemporary architecture, sculpture and industrial design. 7 

The case for this form of “ pure ” art is unanswerable in logic. It has always existed in 
textiles, ceramics, architecture and many other non-representational arts. But the logical test is 
not the final one in art. Is it psychologically justified ? Do we, that is to say, in fact find such 
pictures emotionally significant ? I do : but I must recognise that in this I belong to an even 
smaller minority than usual. I must conclude, therefore, that it is a valid but extremely limited 
art form. 

As a discipline its value can hardly be overestimated. As decoration it may be justly considered 
far superior to any naturalistic art, because it is in the same language, that of non-representational 
form, as the building in which it is used and the objects with which it is brought into relationship, 
furniture, textiles, pottery and so on. The reason that its non-representational forms do not 
satisfy everybody, while those of these other objects do, can only be found in a human weakness, 
namely, the low average sensibility to visual experience. It seems as if most people demand 
a reason for any object offered to their eyes. Painting or sculpture must be about something or 
a representation of something; other objects must serve a purpose. They accept the abstract 
forms of a building because the building is accounted for—they know why it is there. It is 
remarkable that this is not true of what is offered to their ear. The vast majority of people 
accept pure oral abstractions for their own sakes, though the quality may vary from a Bach 
Fugue to the Lambeth Walk. 


7 See Circle , edited by J. L. Martin, Ben Nicholson & N. Gabo. Faber & Faber, 1937. 
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FORMAL PAINTING AS DECORATIVE ART 


I have mentioned decoration. Many abstract painters would deny that their works are 
primarily decorative. They claim for them a higher expressive function. But there are painters 
whose aim is frankly decorative, and they constitute a third group of formal painters. They 
handle nature with great freedom, because they are not concerned with rendering it in any way. 
They are merely using it, and generally a pleasant aspect of it, as an excuse for making a sensuously 
agreeable arrangement of form and colour. They are formal in the common use of the word. 
Like externalist painters, their appeal is purely sensory, but they do not seek to represent the 
sense-impressions of objective reality : they are in no way concerned with truth : more often 
they make a fantasy of life, create a ceremonious Arcadia in which all is orderly and agreeable. 
They do not mind necessarily if the ceremony has lost its significance. Their art is by its very 
nature subordinate to the building it is to occupy : it is “ furniture-art.” 

Decorative art, is, of course, one of man’s oldest and most persistent habits : but the intense 
absorption of the nineteenth century in the externalist representation of nature probably means 
that there was less decorative pictorial art during that century than in any other since picture¬ 
painting began. (Heaven knows, there was plenty of decoration, but that is another story.) 
Puvis de Chavannes and a few others attempted to recover certain decorative qualities, chiefly 
perhaps flatness. Flat painting, like that of the Greek amphorae, respects the surface on which 
it is executed. (As the late Roger Fry pointed out, Giotto, by his recovery of volume and depth 
in painting, “ knocked a hole in the wall.” That is admissible with painting that stands on its 
own, but decorative painting is subservient to architecture, and must therefore respect the flat 
wall and not try to make it look like a stage.) 

Gauguin and Matisse are chiefly responsible for the revival of decorative pictures to-day. 
With Matisse and his followers, the pattern is everything. Nature may be very rudely forced. 
It doesn’t matter. Like the heraldic painters, they create their own world, which is lovely or 
amusing to look at. And that is all. To the Hedonist, the art-for-art’s-saker it is the highest 
form of art : to most of us a pleasant but subordinate business : to certain puritan doctrinaires, 
a wicked escapism, the mere paint and powder of art. 

3. SUBJECTIVE 

Subjective painters, as the name suggests, are those who express themselves, though 
generally through representation of objective reality. They do not mine below external appear¬ 
ances or seek any “ classic ” ideal forms or “ distort ” nature in the service of pattern, like the 
formal painters : they “ charge ” nature with their own emotional high-frequency. They are, 
of course, romantics. 

In recent times Van Gogh has been their leader. They do not imitate him because these 
painters are individualists : each is inimitable. Each, being only concerned with expressing 
his personal feelings, must evolve his personal idiosyncrasy of language, like Blake or El Greco. 
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They are generally, in a wide sense of the word, religious painters : often mystical. They absorb 
the outside world into the rhythms of their own emotional life, re-shape it to fit and expel it 
again on to the canvas. 

The German expressionists constitute the most important recent group of such painters. 
SURREALISM 

There has, however, in recent years been a new form of subjective painting—surrealism. Or 
rather, an old idea has been clarified and formulated as a creed. The surrealist looks exclusively 
inward : he explores his own subconscious. The external world is only used by him symbolically, 
as in dreams, llis method is often intensely realistic, as in dreams things are often seen with 
unusual vividness. But the juxtaposition of things may be completely unrealistic—again, as 
in dreams. He repudiates logic : he knows no law but emotional relationships. He does not 
even recognise the artistic law of conscious design. How can he ? His business is with 
the disorderly subconscious. He may evoke dream monsters or merely record with careful 
accuracy some juxtaposition 46 beautiful as the chance meeting of a sewing-machine and an 
umbrella on a dissecting table .” 8 The surrealist use of visual symbols seems roughly equivalent to 
the use of verbal symbols by the great French symbolists, as 44 metaphors detached from their 
subjects .” 9 Indeed, the surrealists recognise their debt to Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Mallarme 
as well as to such less 44 respectable ” sources as Sade and Lautreamont. 

The value of their work must largely depend on the spectator finding a like symbolism in the 
objects presented to his view, that is, on his having a similar subconscious to the painter’s. But 
this is not entirely so. Psychology has revealed the wide validity of certain symbols. It 
has given us, to some extent, a common language in which we can express the subconscious. 
Surrealism is artistic psycho-analysis. Its arrival is not surprising. So immense an addition to 
human knowledge as even the little we yet know of the subconscious, was bound sooner or later 
to stimulate artists to find its artistic expression. 

Subjective painters, as a whole, are as opposed to formal painters as the nineteenth-century 
romantics were to the classicists. In fact their’s is, I believe, only that old battle in a newer 
form. The extremists on both sides are the surrealists and the constructivists. Never that 
twain shall meet. But certain painters (Paul Nash is a good example) are discreetly recruiting 
what is best in both camps and forming a more solid centre. 

4. IDEOLOGICAL 

Ideological art has hardly reappeared yet in this country or indeed in most of the European 
countries. But it cannot therefore be neglected. It is officially and to some extent popularly 
approved in three important countries, Germany, Russia and Italy. The extent to which the 
artist is organised or interfered with varies, but the idea that art should serve a political creed 

• A much-quoted phrase of Lautreamont’s. Edmund Wilson. Axel's Castle . Scribner’s. 1935. 
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is common to all three. It is not, in the nature of ideological art, necessary that the artist’s way 
of saying things should be officially controlled : it is what he says that matters. But it happens 
that in Germany a very narrow conception of art has made the limitations of what is permitted 
to the artist very cramping. Briefly it may be summed up as subjects which are sympathetic 
to the regime presented academically. In Italy there is less objection to modem art, but 
certainly nothing that is anti-Fascist could be painted, as in Russia nothing that is anti-Communist. 
In Russia, modem art, after a vigorous beginning, is now condemned in its extremer forms. 
Abstract art and surrealism are held to be the last decadence of the bourgeois : abstract art 
because it is not understood by the masses—and that is true : surrealism because it is aggressively 
individualist—and that is also true. But what may not be true is that therefore there is no place 
for such art. Surely the minority and the individual may be considered, even though it may 
be ideologically necessary to forbid any directly anti-communist work. 

CONTEMPORARY IDEOLOGIES AND ART 

It is difficult to see precisely how an abstract picture—a Ben Nicholson for example—can be 
anti-Fascist or anti-Communist. (If anything, I should have expected constructivism to be 
sympathetic to a planned economy.) Surrealism, it may be argued, does in its very nature exalt 
the private individual and detach him from the community. It is one of the more comic 
paradoxes of recent art history that the surrealistists claimed to be Communists. The Com¬ 
munists rather naturally repudiated the connection. If the surrealists have any political 
affiliation, it is, of course, with anarchy. 

I do not wish to convey that, because I think the official ideological attitude to art in these 
three countries is excessively rigid there is therefore no good in the ideological. A great deal 
of the world’s art was ideological, perhaps most of the greatest. But it should be remembered 
that Christianity for example did not produce its great art for several centuries after its establish¬ 
ment. The trouble is that the pace is being forced. Artists will never express to order the ideology 
of a regime, still crude and undigested : but out of a triumphant and established ideology may well 
arise a great art. Ideological art to-day, therefore, is not so much an existing thing (though 
there is plenty of ideological painting in the countries I have mentioned) as an intellectual idea. 
From the totalitarian standpoint it is desirable : that does not mean that it exists. 

* * * * 

It may be objected that these four broad categories into which I have divided contemporary 
painting might equally apply to the painting of the past. That is true. That is precisely what 
I believe : that there is nothing new in art to-day, nothing that has not its parallels in the past, 
zig with zig and zag with zag. But what is, perhaps, new, is to find them all operative at the 
same time, and sometimes in such extreme forms, in so small a space as Europe has become. And 
often, as in France and England for example, where there is no official interference with the 
artist, they may all be found even in one country. This was not so in the past. Externalist 
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art had no place, for example, in fourteenth-century Italy : formal art in seventeenth-century 
Holland : subjective art in the Athens of Phidias or ideological art in the Paris of Manet. Why 
it is so to-day, I have tried to explain in the earlier part of this introduction. The explanation 
of the present state of European painting is to be found in the present state of Europe. 

It may also be objected that many painters do not fall completely into any one of these 
categories. But of course not. The individual is complex and so is his work. It rarely fits 
completely into any category. Categories, like grammatical laws, are made for critics, not 
creators : they are made from the works of artists, not for them. Therefore the artist frequently 
goes his own way, with a leg in each category : sometimes he is a quadruped. 

In the end, after all the talk, we must judge each artist’s work, each example of his work, as 
a thing by itself. What does it try to do ? Does it succeed in doing it ? That was easier to 
practise when most artists at any given time in any given place were trying to do much the same 
thing. Now we must have our wits about us if we are to avoid the common error of judging one 
man’s work by another man’s aim. 

Some such rough sorting out as I have attempted here may help us to a quick recognition at 
least of the kind of painter we have to do with. We shall at least avoid confusing good wine 
with ski-ing, or roses with the noise of falling water. The pleasures of art are as varied as the 
pleasures of life, and the first step to the enjoyment of them both is the broadening of our 
understanding and sympathy. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

British painting as a whole is, as it has always been, eclectic. But what it borrows, it turns to 
its own uses. Except for Constable, British painters have not been innovators ; but they have 
often been most effective consolidators. 

So to-day we see such older painters as Walter Sickert and Wilson Steer still making admirable 
and British use of Impressionist theory and method ; Sickert chiefly in genre —a most intimate 
revelation of everyday English life—and Steer chiefly in landscape. The method has been further 
modified and exploited by Augustus John to express his very personal romantic vision of Borrow’s 
England and, in his portraiture, what might be called the brilliant ragamuffin’s view of society. 
We have also, of course, the more staid society portraitists like Sir John Lavery. Decorative 
painting, that has recently been so stimulated by the revival of art in industry, is practised on a 
large scale by Frank Brangwyn, on a small by Albert Rutherston, Eric Ravilious, McKnight 
Kauffer and many others, illustrating books, decorating pottery and so on. The sporting painters 
of the eighteenth century have their successors in the very popular A. J. Mannings. Expressionist 
romantic art is represented by James Pryde who gets as much 46 feeling ” into his urban as Hardy 
did into his rural settings. 

Even religious painting, which has been moribund for a long time, has found a new and vigorous 
exponent in Stanley Spencer. Post-Impressionism has many distinguished followers of whom 
probably the most successful is Duncan Grant. The newer French movements, such as pre-war 
Cubism and post-war Constructivism have influenced Paul Nash and Edward Wadsworth who 
are, none the less, deeply rooted in the English tradition and the study of nature. Ben Nicholson 
has an international reputation among the minority who appreciate 44 pure ” non-representational 
painting. Surrealism has also found young British followers, and has influenced such established 
painters as Paul Nash and John Armstrong. 

English artists are grouped in various organisations, particularly those of the more traditional 
outlook. At the head of them is the Royal Academy, which retains its official status although 
many of our best-known painters have never exhibited with it and others have resigned from 
membership in protest against its careful policy. A similar policy is pursued by the numerous 
royal societies and institutes. The New English Art Club includes the older painters who were 
once Impressionist rebels. The London Group is chiefly composed of painters influenced by 
pre-war Post-Impressionism. Since the collapse of Unit One the present rebels have been 
unorganised, though many of them are now members of the Artists’ International Association, a 
body that has no aesthetic creed but binds together all painters who believe in 44 Peace, Democracy 
and Cultural Progress.” 
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RANK BRANGWYN, R.A. Section of one of a senes of six Decorative Panels 


FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 

Born in 1867 at Bruges, Belgium. 

Of Welsh and English ancestry. 

Gained his training through working for 
his father, who was a reproducer of medieval 
cloths and vestments, William Morris, 
and from the drawings and sketches he made 
on his extensive wanderings. 

Has had a most successful career 
both as painter and mural decorator, 
and has murals in a great many public 
buildings in England, Canada and the U.S.A. 


Frank Brangwyn has painted many murals in the British Empire and 
United States. His style is decorative and generous in colour. A 
large series of wall paintings for the House of Lords might have been 
his principal work to be seen in London but it was not accepted. His 
colour schemes are unusually luxuriant, though a romantic sympathy 
with the world of work and the common man displays itself in the 
toiling figures that appear even in his most opulent canvases. Though 
he has had pupils he has established no school. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
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WALTER RICHARD SICKERT. The River 


Courtesy of the Leicester Galleries , London 


Born in i860 in Munich, Germany. 

Son of a Danish painter. 

Came to England in 1869, and 
studied at the Slade School under Legros, 
and at Heatherley’s. 

Visited France in the ’8o’s and became 
greatly influenced by Degas. 

Present style is based largely upon the 
tenets of Degas, Monet and Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Whatever foreign influences there may be in his work, Sickert 
is in the English tradition, to which, however, he gives his own 
highly individual interpretation. If he were not so good a 
painter, he might have been called literary—though, incidentally, 
he is a good enough writer to be spared that phrase. A recent 
experiment is to go back for inspiration to the English illustrators 
of the Victorian age, whose compositions he adapts with 
irreverent respect. Similarly he is not above making a picture 
out of a coarse screen reproduction from the daily press. Such 
borrowings, invested with his own colour and very lively brush- 
work, become originality. He remains an influence on the young. 




AUGUSTUS JOHN. Laudsuipc, Si. Rcmv 


(.(untcw of Arihio looth ir 


Augustus John is one of the few living European painters who may be called a 
master in the old sense of the word. His command of the brush and his sensitive 
power of drawing give him a triumphant facility. His portraits are psychologically 
keen, his studies of gypsies and peasants invested with a gracefulness derived from an 
affection for their character and spirit. Some critics lament, perhaps unnecessarily, 
the absence of a feeling for the harsh realities of the present age. His portraits 
have been reproduced frequently, his landscapes and still-life less often, and 
therefore we have chosen here to show a less-known aspect of his all-round 
gifts—a landscape in the South of France where the painter has a house. 





Courtesy' of Arthur Tooth & Sons Ltd., London 


AUGUSTUS JOHN. Two Jamaican Girls 


Born in 1879 in Tenby, Wales. A recent example of John’s portraiture. 

Went to Slade School in 1894, where he studied under Brown painted on a visit to the West Indies. 

and Tonks, winning prizes frequently. Has had an extremely 

varied life and has visited, and painted in, many 

different parts of the world. Collaborated in founding the 

Society of Twelve in 1904. His work may be divided into three 



A. J. MUNNINGS, R.A. Ronald Tree , Esq.) Master of the Pytchley 


A. J. MUNNINGS, R.A. 

Born in 1878. 

Is known principally for his vigorous 
paintings of horses and 
equestrian scenes, but is also 
a fine landscape artist, both in 
oils and water-colours. 


Munnings represents something that is definitely English, as Stubbs 
or Ben Marshall were English. A “ no-nonsense ” painter, he takes 
us straight out of the world of current aesthetic doubt and experiment 
and straight into the world of English country where such things do 
not exist except as a vague and far-off menace. His is a land of 
watery sunshine, squires (and occasionally perhaps a stockbroker) firmly 
seated on the glossy backs of their hunters among rolling fields and 
downs. The consideration of his means need never detach itself from 
the consideration of his subject. Apart from men and horses, he paints 
the Essex landscape as setting or as a subject in itself. 
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DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. 
Bom 1877 at Long Eaton. 

Brought up in Nottingham, where 
she attended the Art School. 

In 1903 married Harold Knight, 
the portrait painter and has 
since travelled to, and painted 
in, many different parts of the world. 
Found subjects also in the travelling 
ballet troups, and more recently with 
the circus, with which she toured 
for a season, and with the lilc of which 
most of her later pictures have dealt. 


Laura Knight is English in her intense interest in the 
subject—in this case the circus and the theatre. She has 
spent long hours in the world behind the scenes and the 
ring, studying the movements of spangled equestriennes, 
the impish melancholy of clowns and dwarfs, the animal 
performers stabled beneath the canvas, all which she 
ably represents in her realistic compositions. But, as 
every English artist must do some time or another 
whatever their specialisation, she now and then paints 
a landscape. 



DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. The Ring Entrance 
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P. WILSON STEER, O.M. The Mirror 


Cattriew oj Sir Augustus Daniels, K.ll.li. 


P. WILSON STEER, O.M. 

Born i860 in Birkenhead. 

Spent youth in Monmouthshire, 
and studied at Gloucester School of Art 
under John Kemp. In 1882 went to Paris, 
where he worked at the Academic Julian 
under Bougucrcau, and at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts under Cabanel. Was influenced 
in turn by Manet, Whistler, Constable and 
Turner. Specialises in pictures of the 
English country-side. Was one of the first 
members of the New English Art Club. 


The art of Wilson Steer is impressionist, though it is an impressionism of a native and personal 
brand. The painting reproduced above has that delicacy of sentiment and form which is 
one of the few consistent traits linking together English artists of the older generation. In 
landscape this delicacy is combined with a robust freedom that derives from Constable. 
No one could evoke more swiftly with a few summary splashes of water-colour (that seem daringly 
accidental but which are quite under control) the atmosphere of the English country-side. 
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GLYN PHILPOT, R.A. 

Born in London in 1884. 

Studied first at the Lambeth School 
of Art and afterwards in Rouen and at 
the Academie Julian in Paris. 

Strict adherence to academic principles 
and a polished technique were 
strengthened by visits to Italy and Spain 


In the last century English art was thoroughly and 
completely insular. Since then the assaults of the 
contemporary artistic ferment abroad have caused an 
uneasy struggle resulting in a great division of opinion. 
The work of Glyn Philpot is an instance of an artist 
up against this division of opinion in his own work. 
Pausing to think and doubt in the middle of a successful 
academic career, he suddenly adopted a new style which 
aroused much discussion and controversy. The picture 
shown on this page is an example of his later manner. 





Courtesy of the Lefcvrc Galleries , London 


DUNCAN GRANT. Rothcrhithc 


DUNCAN GRANT. 

Born in 1885 at Inverness. 

Trained at the Westminster School 
of Art and in Paris. Exhibited with 
the New English Art Club, London Group, 
and at the second Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries, London. 

Has had one-man shows at the Lefevre Galleries. 


Duncan Grant represents that kind of English modernism that is safely 
moored to the object. The essence of his work is freedom and at the same 
time a levelling and creative eye which deals with impartial sensitiveness 
with portrait, still-life, or—as in the picture reproduced on this page—a 
glimpse of the busy Thames. That we think less of the busy Thames and 
more of the pattern created by the artist’s free brush is an essential 
conclusion from his method. In no sense a romantic, and playing 
no favourites amongst the things he paints, he speaks purely through the idiom 
of painting, which makes his pictures difficult to describe in words. That, of 
course, is evidence of their validity as works of visual art. 




C. R. W. NEVINSON, A.R.A. Last Boar for Westminster—Greenwich Pier 


Born 1889, in London. 

One of England's war painters. 

At first much influenced by Cubism, 
has since “ returned to nature ” 
and now takes a course of his own. 


C. R. W. Nevinson’s work makes a good contrast with the picture on the opposite 
page. He invests his world with “ glamour.” His view of the Thames is ol a busy, 
smoky place of retreating mysteries and sharply accented local details. We 
immediately come to the conclusion that he is interested in London as well 
as in painting. 
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JOHN ARMSTRONG 
Born in 189^3. 

Has held one-man shows 
at the Leicester Galleries, London, 
in 1927, 1929, and 1938. Has done 
a great deal of work for the theatre 
and the films, including the Ballet 
Facade and the costumes for the films 
Henry 1 7 III and Rembrandt. 


From a mainly decorative form of flat painting, 
John Armstrong has latterly tended towards the 
methods of Surrealism. 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. Phoenix 


EDWARD WADSWORTH. 

Born in 1889 in Yorkshire. 

Of Scots and Scandinavian ancestry. 

Made his debut as an artist 
in the Vorticist movement started by 
Wyndham Lewis. Held his first one-man 
show in 1919 at the Leicester Galleries. 
Since 1922 has worked only in tempera. 


After passing through several phases of 
modern experiment, Edward Wadsworth has 
arrived at a personal convention that is quite 
different from that of any of his English 
contemporaries. He has delved into the odd 
attraction of the less common objects of the 
sea-shore, and from ropes, shells, bits of 
cork and marine gadgets, evolved a sort 
of nautical symbolism. 



EDWARD WADSWORTH. Monkey Face 
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CHRISTOPHER WOOD. Dmum" Swims, Bnium 


M 






(min tew ol Mi and rim. / k rlmmwl and the hcdjnn (lulhrw London. 


Born in 1902. 

Died 1931. 

Hxcellcd in scenes of Brittany 
and Cornwall. Was greatly 
influenced by the contemporary 
Paris school. A memorial exhibition 
of his work was held in London in 1938. 


Christopher Wood was one of the painters of the younger generation 
in whom many critics put their greatest hopes for the future of 
British art, Since his untimely death, his reputation has spread 
to a wide public. Unlike the older school, he had so completely 
assimilated new influences that they were natural to him. Clean, 
fresh colours and a gift for making a simple statement with 
ingenuous directness, made his work highly appreciated abroad. 
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Courtesy of the Tate Gallery, London 

STANLEY SPENCER. Section from u The Resurrection ” 


Born in 1891 
at Cookham, Berkshire. 

Studied at the Slade School 
from 1909-1912. From 1915-1919 
took part in the Great War, mostly 
in Macedonia. 


One of the most individual of all these individualistic British painters, Stanley 
Spencer has the unique distinction of being the only living religious painter of 
any importance, a fact which in itself militates against the vulgar fallacy that 
modern movements tend to be anti-religious—though Stanley Spencer is by no 
means a modern painter in the French sense. His pictures sometimes recall the 
English pre-Raphaelitcs in the passionate earnestness with which detail is 
painted. Above is a detail of his enormous work The Resurrection , now in 
the Tate Gallery, in which the village churchyard gives up its inhabitants. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
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Collection : Lana Sievckiny 


PAUL NASH. Equivalents for the Megaliths 


PAUL NASH. 

Bom in 1889 in London. 

Educated at Bolt Court and the Slade 
School. Exhibited at the Leicester 
and Rcdfern Galleries, London. 
President of the Society of Industrial 
Artists, 1933 and 1934. Member of 
the Council for Art and Industry 1934 
to 1937. Organised Unit One, 1933. 


BEN NICHOLSON. 

Born in 1894 in Denham, 
Buckinghamshire. Educated at 
Tours, Milan and Pasadena, U.S.A. 
Has held exhibitions at the 
Reid and Lefevrc Galleries 
and at ' 1 'ooth's Galleries, London. 


Paul Nash is one of the most important of the English moderns, who has so far found no point of rest between a native 
and somewhat austere gift for landscape and the constant interest in each succeeding phase of experiment. In his earlier 
water-colours he gave some admirable interpretations of the spirit of English landscape, but his attention is turning more and 
more to the value of abstract forms and the content of surrealism. The duality of his work can be seen in the example above, 
where a reminiscence of the rolling English downs forms a nostalgic setting for the uncompromising shapes in the foreground. 


On the right is a work 
by an English artist who 
has completely divested 
himself of the normal 
English outlook, and 
who has adventured 
into the rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere of what is known 
as “ Pure Abstraction.” 
Monochrome reproduc¬ 
tion bears hardly on 
works like this, where 
surface texture, colour 
and decorative possi¬ 
bilities with regard to 
surroundings are quite 
lost. The aim (the 
validity of which in 
painting is contro¬ 
versial) is to create 
certain beautiful 
relations and propor¬ 
tions of line and mass 
in much the same way 
as a composer creates a 
non-imitative work of 
music. 



BEN NICHOLSON. Painting , 1937 
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Courtesy of the Lefetre Galleries, London 

WILLIAM ROBERTS. Going to Swim 


Roberts’ origins are to be found in the pre-war Cubist movement and the 
Futurism of Marinetti and the Italians. To some extent he received these 
influences through Wyndham Lewis and the group of painters led by him and 
associated with the Vortex movement and “ Blast.” Out of all this Roberts 
has made a personal formula. There is nobody else who paints quite 
like him. He makes crowded compositions of semi-mechanical humans, 
capering and gesticulating as if on a Bank-holiday of automata. 
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Courtesy of Arthur Tooth & Sons, Ltd., London 


MARIE LAURENCIN. Andromtde 


Born in Paris in 1885. 

Studied at the Lyc£e Lamartine 
and with Ferdinand Humbert, 
but came under the personal influence 
of Picasso in 1907—at the outset of 
Cubism. Exhibited at the Salon des 
Ind^pendants the same year. 

Married a German in 1914 and was an 
exile during the War, but afterwards 
returned to Paris. 


The chief characteristic of Marie Laurencin’s work is 
a delicate and decorative charm—a traditionally French 
quality which she reaffirms in the bolder and more 
summary technique of to-day. Her colour, predomin¬ 
ately pink and blue, is as characteristic of France as 
it is of her. It links her to Fragonard without the 
least damage to her originality. 
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The tradition of French art is the longest in Europe, and since the decline of Italian leadership 
in the seventeenth century it has been the central tradition. Hut there is always a time-lag. 
Students still went to Rome long after Rome had become a museum and a memory. It was 
not until the nineteenth century that Paris became the recognised artistic capital of Europe 
(which, for that purpose, included America, as it still does, because America belongs to the 
European tradition). To-day it is estimated that there are between thirty and forty thousand 
painters at work in Paris and that nearly half the students are foreigners. Many of the most 
widely acknowledged masters are also foreigners— Picasso, Chirico, Dali, Ernst, Miro. . . . But they 
are in a minority and their presence only further witnesses to the ascendency of France. They went 
there to find masters and have remained to become masters. The French genius is not only 
itself imaginative, inventive, adventurous and yet disciplined by intellect, but it stimulates these 
qualities in others. 

Most of the important movements in the last hundred years have started or been chiefly developed 
in France (Futurism, it is true, was Italian, and Synchronism American, but they were not 
important movements). There the last battle in the long war between the romantics and the 
classics was fought under Delacroix and Ingres : there naturalism had its last triumph with the 
Impressionists : and there the new freedom was won by Seurat, Cezanne, Gauguin and a foreigner. 
Van Gogh. Since then Paris has inevitably been the centre of that artistic conflict which I have 
tried to describe in the introduction. Picasso, the master of the conflict, in whose single 
personality it is reflected mieroeosmieaUy, has usually lived there. From there Matisse has sent 
his influence through the world. Cubism was bom there and developed into pure Abstraction. 
There Dadaism, in reaction against an excess of intellectuality and in post-war hysteria, cocked 
its snook at art : and there the Teutonic discoveries in psychology found their artistic expression 
in Surrealism. Now the Teutonic painters themselves arc finding refuge there. 

At the other end of the scale from these movements there arc plenty of French academic 
painters to produce pretty pictures for the salons of the French bourgeoisie. A central tradition, 
however, persists in spite of foreign elements and local bad taste, and the genius of France at 
its best is still superb. 
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EDOUARD VUII.LARD. Decoration jor “ La Comedie da Champs Elysecs " 



EDOUARD VUILLARD. La Place Vintimille 

























NDRE DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC. Church at Morvati 


EDOUARD VUILLARD {opposite) 

Born in 1867 at Cuiscaux, 
Seine-et-Loire. Has exhibited at 
the Salon des Independants since 1901, 
and also at the Salon d’Automne. 


A member of the old guard of French painting, Vuillard 
forms a link between the manner of to-day and the 
impressionists of the latter half of the last century, in 
spite of which, he holds with Bonnard a position of great 
esteem amongst the moderns. The modern habit of 
inventing a terminology to suit even the most personal 
productions has led to the coining of the phrase 
“ Intimism ” to describe such pictures as his. This in 
fact means nothing more than that he paints scenes of 
ordinary everyday French life with homely detail and 
very sensitive qualities of colour. 


DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC (above) 

Bom in 1884 at Boussy-Saint-Antoine. 
Member of a very old Quercy family. 
Graduate of the School of Oriental Languages. 
Worked under Luc-Olivier Merson, Jean Paul Laurens 
and Jacques Emile Blanche, and studied Cezanne, 
Rembrandt, and Courbet. Has been a regular exhibitor at the 
Salon des Independants and the Salon d’Automne since 1907. 


Segonzac rc-interprets French landscape. He has 
affinities with the early Corot, but none with that 
painter’s later misty romanticism. He has the classical 
firmness of structure and formal cohesion of Poussin 
or Claude, but less of their emotional restraint. His 
feelings are near the surface, like Delacroix’s. There are 
other great French names in his artistic ancestry. 
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Courtesy of the Lewnohn Colla turn, Neic York 


ANDRE DERAIN. Three Trees 


Born in 1880 at Chatou, Seine-et-Oise. 

Began by studying architecture but threw 
it over in favour of painting, entering the 
atelier of Carriere and pursuing a path that led 
him to Cezanne and the Eauves. Great friend of 
Vlaminck, with whom he used to go on sketching tours 
and with whom he shared the discovery of negro sculpture 
which so greatly influenced contemporary painting. 
Participated also in the experiment of Cubism, but 
abandoned it for a style of his own influenced 
chiefly by Cezanne and Fouquet and other purely 
“ French ” painters. Served throughout the War. 


In spite of having been so much bound up in the course of 
his career with new ideas and new theories, Derain possesses 
a stability which enables him to digest them and retain his 
personality. One of the original “ Wild Men,” he has 
positively interested himself in beauty. For that reason, at 
the present moment his most recent works arc viewed with a 
certain caution and even suspicion. He comes, perhaps, nearest 
to the weight of the old masters amongst the French moderns. 
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ANDRE DERAIN. Camilla 
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GEOROES BRAQUE. Still Life Courtesy of the Lefcvre Galleries, London 


GEORGES BRAQUE. 

Born in 1881 at Argenteuil. 

Entered studio of Signac in Paris, 
but quickly fell in with 
the Fauves, and participated 
with the other great names of 
this group in the epochal exhibition 
of 1905. Has exhibited since 1907 
with the Independants and at 
the Salon d’Automne. Specialises 
in still-life. One of the 
originators of Cubism, he was 
closely allied with Picasso in 
the development of this movement. 


A FOUNDER OF CUBISM 

Braque is one of the great influences of the age. Who started a movement in art is, of course, a point as dubious as who 
invented the telephone or the photograph. Many people, however, regard Braque as the prime cause of Cubism, and 
with Cubism he has influenced many people (including for example, those who make posters) who may be quite 
unconscious of where the influence came from. Refined and delightful colour schemes of unobvious greens and browns 
are typical of his work, which has arrived at a subtle middle point between the natural and the unrecognisable. In the 
example reproduced below on this page, one is struck less by the departure from natural appearance than by the 
well-ordered tempo of a bourgeois French household. 


GEORGES 

BRAQUE 

Femmes 
au Piano 



Courtesy of the Galene Paul Rosenberg, Parts 
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FERNAND LEGER. Le Slphotl Courtesy of the Lefcvre Galleries , London 


Born in Argentan in 1881. 

Trained first as an architectural craftsman 
but afterwards entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
where he studied under Gerome and Gabriel Ferrier 
and discovered Seurat, Signac, Cezanne and Rousseau 
and finally the Cubists, Picasso and Braque. 

Passionately interested in mathematics and 
machinery, he developed a style of his own in 
which the influences of both arc evident, and which 
has been christened “ Mechanism.” Has exhibited with 
the Independants since 1908 and at the Salon d’Automne 
since 1910. Has made a film—■“ Ballet Mecanique ” and 
has had great influence on industrial design. 


MECHANISTIC ART 

Leger represents one aspect of the post-War epoch 
—the need felt for making definite statements in 
as severe a form as possible. There is no mystery 
and vagueness about what Leger has got to say. 
The whole thing is as formal as Euclid and possesses 
the same kind of interest. 







HENRI MATISSE. Hindu Pose The style of Matisse is not unlike the “ Innocence of Father 

Bom in 1869 at Cateau-Cambresis. Brown ” He says something important in an apparently 

Went to Paris in 1892 and entered child-like and ingenuous fashion. The influence of child art 

the studios of Bouguereau and Ferrier. has made him concentrate also on the effect of colour as an 

Maintained himself for ten years emotional fact in itself. This is a long way from the old master 

chiefly by copying pictures in the Louvre. dictum that colour is not the serious business of art. But 

Spent four years in the studio of Gustave Moreau. Matisse is a long way from the old masters, though certain 

In 1897 met Pissarro, Bonnard and Vuillard and echoes of pure sensory pleasure in his work recall the 

tried his hand at Impressionism. Became interested in Bouchers and Fragonards of the eighteenth century, and evoke 

Oriental art and experimented with a style of his own based puritan disapproval such as that of Soviet critics who regard 
on its principles. Leader and originator of the Fauves. his work as a last weary dissipation of a worn-out Bourgeoisie. 




(owrrcw of Riuenbt 1 1; e" Jhlft 


HHNRI MATISSE. La Bonnie an Bijou Bleu 
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GEORGES ROUAULT. 

Born in Pans in 1X71. 

Began his career as a designer oi 
stained glass windows. Entered 
studio oi Gustave Moreau, where 
Matisse and Dufy were fellow-pupils. 

Was extremely influenced by his master 
and adopted a similar style. 

Drew inspiration from medieval mysticism. 
Won the Chevenard and E. D’lvry prizes, 
a bronze medal at the Exposition Umverselle 
of 1900, and was twice in the running for 
the Prix dc Rome. Is conservateur of the 
Musee Gustave Moreau. 


GEORGES ROUAULT. Head 


THE MODERN ROMANTIC 

Rouault is one of the most interesting of all 
the modern French artists. His work is 
strongly social in character, social that 
is to say in being comprehensively critical 
of the human race. The agony, and some¬ 
times the horror, of the human visage 
and the human figure are qualities in his 
strong and brooding paintings which recall 
us to as humble a sense of our origin as 
the theory of evolution. Ultimately he 
is a Romantic. The passion of his art 
derives from intense concentration on the 
object, often gained by hours of observ¬ 
ation in obscure cafes. 



GEORGES ROUAULT. Crucifixion 


Courtesy of the Lczvisohn ( '.olleuion , New York 
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Courtesy of the Lefcvre Galleries^ London 


ANDRE DERAIN. Gravelines 



LEONID. Fishing Boats in Port 
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Gourie w of the Leper Galleries , London 

MARQUET. Alger, Soldi ct Fiance 


PIERRE ALBERT MARQUET. 

Born in Bordeaux in 1875. 

Exhibited with the Independants from 1901 
to 1912, and at the Salon d’Automne 
since 1904. Had a hard struggle in the early 
days of his career, being too poor 
even to buy paints. Studied with 
Moreau at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Is predominately a landscape artist. 


PAINTERS OF SEA AND COAST 

The pictures on these two pages, quite apart from the more 
experimental aspects of painting, are a reminder of the fact that 
France is a country of sea coast, and that cliffs, harbours and 
sea have been the inspiration of some of her best productions 
in art. Marquet gives, not a photographic verisimilitude to 
the scene above, but a distillation of truth. His crisp shadows, 
masts and funnels have the decisiveness and vitality of an 
epigram. In the picture by Leonid there is something of the 
romance of perspective, the almost eerie interest of unbroken, 
receding lines, whilst Derain briskly summarises the gaiety of 
form of a French port. 
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MAURICE DE VLAMINCK. 

Born in Paris in 1876. 

Started life as a professional motor-cyclist, 
painting in his spare time. Great admirer 
of Van Gogh. With his friend Derain, used to 
make expeditions into the French countryside 
drawing inspiration for his well-known landscapes. 

Is credited with being the first to discover 
negro sculpture as a source of inspiration for the new 
painting, although he withdrew from Cubism in its 
early days. Exhibited with the Independants since 1905. 
Lives in retirement on his farm in Hure-et-Loire. 


VLAMINCK AND THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 

Modern art so-called is by no means one thing, but a number of things. There is, for instance, 
no similarity between Vlaminck and Lcger, though, oddly enough, there can be no doubt that 
the two men are both characteristic of the same period. The essence of Vlaminck is a splendid 
untidiness, a strong uninhibited power of letting colour run riot and of opposing the most 
dramatic and immediate contrasts of light and shade. Both his colour scheme and his emotion 
have something earthy about them. As in the example reproduced here, you feel that you are 
close to simple and elemental things, though he has been known to grapple with such novel 
problems of landscape as a petrol filling station and an automobile on the road. 



MAURICE DE VLAMINCK. Le Village 


Courtesy oj the Leger Ccilleries, London 




Courts of tht Kulfern (hillcrw London, 


MAURlCli Dli VLAMINCK. Village Street 
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(.auric w of the Leicester (Ld/eries, London 


MAURICE UTRILLO. Uglne de Grcnlay 

Bom in Paris in 1883. 

Son of Suzanne Valadon, herself a 

well-known artist and model. Excels in 

paintings of the Pans suburbs, 

possessing an amazing power of memory which 

enabled him to reconstruct scenes he 

had only seen a few times, or in some 

cases from postcards or drawings alone. 

He now lives in retirement with his 
mother in a chateau near Lyons on the Rhone. 

PAINTER OF THE TOW NSC APE 

Utrillo is the local artist in excclsis, a descendant of the Dutch and Flemish 
“ townscape 55 painters. Nobody can get more out of a dirty and 
crumbling wall than he can. In fact the peculiar art by which he 
can invest a decrepit expanse of brick and mortar with a sort of tragedy 
is his and his alone. He is the painter of Montmartre and has remained 
faithful to it as a subject in the greater number of his paintings, but 
though Montmartre is not exactly a suburb, one might almost call him 
the master of a suburban school which has not yet come into existence, in 
his realisation of the queer and awkward beauty of imperfect architecture. 
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Courtew <>J the Lexer Galleries , London 


VERTES. Cheval de Cirque 


VERTES. 

Born in Hungary. 

Well known as a fashion artist 
and book-illustrator as well as a 
painter. Has exhibited in Paris, 
London and New York. 

Designed the decor for the 
colour film of the Mikado. 


It is interesting to note that Vertcs has given an exhibition of paintings 
described simply as “ Femmes,” of which Colette added these words 
“ . . . From his earliest days, he has had a gift of magnificently sinuous 
line, which dedicated him to the representation of ‘ woman,’ of the 
feminine breast, thigh and shoulder, of all about her that is rounded, 
dimpled or shadowy. . . 
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ROGER CHAPELAIN-MIDY. Le Retour des VetiJatigcurs 


The main interest of these pictures is a feminine quality which 
consists not only in the delicacy of treatment, though that 
is there, but also in the expression of the feminine personality. 
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EDY-LEGRAND. Woman m Blue 
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Here again wc have two examples of works by artists who, like so 
many to-day, do not confine themselves to what used to be called 
the “ fine arts.” Edy-Lcgrand has made a reputation for himself 
as a sort of up-to-date Dore with book illustrations full of figures 
and showing a prolific invention. The painting reproduced opposite 
has something of the illustrator’s quality. Bcrard is associated 
with the fashion magazine Vogue. 


BliRARl). Sleeping Figine 
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Court c w of the Lefevre (r a llrnes , Lon,Ion 


RAOUL DULY. Upsom Racecourse 


PIHRRH ROY. La Fortune Prisonmkrc 



Courtesy of Mme. Ch. Poniard & The Galene ^Montaigne 


RAOUL DUFY. 

Born in Havre in 1880. 

Studied in the studios of Bonnat and 
Gustave Moreau. Associated with the 
experimentalists and took part in the first 
show of the Fauves. Has illustrated a number 
of books and made designs for textiles. 

Dufy is a painter of a type so often irritating 
to the serious Anglo-Saxon mentality. His 
brush and pen arc gaily irresponsible. To talk 
of understanding him is somewhat irrelevant. 
Smart, mondaine, and elegantly incomplete, 
he makes the remarks of a man of the world 
in a deliberately naif accent. 


PIHRRE ROY. 

Born at Nantes in 1880. 

Was first a student of Japanese 

in the school of Oriental languages, 

then entered studio of Jean-Paul Laurens. 

Has exhibited with the Surrealist Group 
in Paris and New York. 

This might almost be the aesthetic equivalent 
of Kipling’s “ hank of hair.” Pierre Roy is not 
one of the out and out surrealists but his work 
forms a sort of mild introduction to the pro¬ 
ductions of that school. Here are all the 
ingredients of the recipe—perfectly clear-cut 
and definite forms oddly assorted and combined 
in order that by the mere oddness of the choice 
they may make all the stronger impression on 
the mind. 
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PAUL DELVAUX. 

Horn in 1897 in Anthcit-Lcz-IIuy, Belgium. 
Has held one-man shows in Brussels 
in 1936 and 1938 and in the Hague in 1937. 
Took part in the International 
Surrealist Exhibition in Paris in 1938. 


SURREALISM 

This is Jean Scutenaire’s comment on the work reproduced here : 
“ Giant virgins of sleep reign over the countries whose details 
arc of singular precision. Docs this happen during the clear 
night or during a dark day ? All powerful over time, ignorant of 
the seasons, their existence is only subordinate to space. Born 
of an oak and immobile . . . they understand each other without 
speaking a word.” Shakespeare or T. S. Eliot might have 
said something like this, Jerome Bosch might have painted it. 
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Courtesy of the Lefivre Galleries, London 


PABLO PICASSO. The Virgin of Toledo 
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The Spanish tradition is unfamiliar to the average Englishman. For him three figures shoot 
up almost from darkness—El Greco, Velazquez and Goya. (There is also Murillo for those who 
like that sort of thing.) But the tradition is there, all the same, a tortured blaze imprisoned in 
grim unpromising churches. It rarely—only three times—burst its walls and flared up clearly 
for all Europe to see. To-day it has done it again. Pablo Pieasso is the fourth Spanish painter 
to astonish tin* world. The most heroic nation in modern history has produced the most dynamic 
painter. Even the complete ostrich of the academies, with his head buried in naturalism, has felt 
uneasily in his tail that “ Something s up.” Pieasso is up. However posterity may rank him as 
an artist , it cannot fail to rank him as the most powerful influence of the early twentieth century. 

But Spain has not only contributed Picasso to European art. Salvador Dali and Joan Miro, 
both Catalans, are among the leading Surrealists and exercise considerable influence, Miro 
particularly through his designs for ballet. Ignacio Zuloaga has worked in Italy, Paris and London 
and his vigorous, rhetorical painting has won him considerable eminence. These international 
figures, however, do not represent all Spanish painting. Solana, a Madrid painter, is in the tradition 
of Zurbaran, a harsh but strong realism, ignoring trivialities. Balbuena, also of Madrid, derives 
from the same source—from Ribera too —and is not unaffected by Cubism. lie is (or was) a 
professor in the Escuela de Artes y Olieios Artisticos, a school primarily concerned with industrial 
art. Another professor, Diaz, of the Escuela Superior de Pintura, owes much to Cubism, while 
Souto, who works in Paris, is more influenced bv Matisse and Dufy. 
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MARIANO SANCHO. Peasant Types 


Born in Madrid in 1902. 

Studied at the Estucla de Artes y Oficios 
and at the Escuela Superior de Pintura. 

Has also travelled and studied abroad. 

Won a Third prize in the Exposition National 
of 1929 and a first in that of 1934. 
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JOSE BERMEJO. 

Born in Madrid. 

A pupil of Joaquin Soralla and of 
the Escuela Superior de Pintura, whence 
he transferred to the Spanish School 
in Rome as a prizeman. Won third prize 
in the Exposition National of 1901, 
second in 1905, and first in 1926. 




FRANCISCO SORIA AEDO. 

Born in Granada in 1898. 

First studied under 
Jose Lopez Mezquita. Has entered 
his work for the national competitions 
since 1922, winning a second prize 
in 1924 and a first in 1929. 


Here and on the opposite page is the 
traditional romantic Spain, with its 
heavy splendours of peasant costume, 
the trappings of the banderillero, and 
flashing glances from the dark eyes of 
the be-shawled and be-combed beau¬ 
ties. Our artists, however, have treated 
this picturesque subject matter object¬ 
ively, and there is less fire Ih the treat¬ 
ment than in what is represented. 


FRANCISCO SORIA AEDO. Tic Bullfighter 
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Courtesy oj the Beaux Arts Gallery, London 

PEDRO PRUNA. Blue Harlequin 


DANIEL VAZQUEZ DIAZ. 

Born in Huelva in 1882. 

Studied principally in Paris, 
continuing afterwards in Italy, 

Germany and other European countries. 
Won a first prize at the Exposition 
Nacional of 1934. Conducted the 
Decorative Painting class at the 
Escucla Superior de Pintura in Madrid. 


It might be said that if you scratchy a 
Spanish painter you find a Cubist, for apart 
from those who still remain under the 
influence of the nineteenth century, that 
peculiar modern thing lurks to a lesser or 
a greater degree in the work of most of 
them, and can be seen in the interesting 
painting shown on the right. 


PEDRO PRUNA. 

Born in Barcelona in 1904. 

Of precocious talent, had already 
had a varied career in his own country 
when he went to Paris at the age of 
sixteen. Sought out Picasso and 
became his admirer and imitator. 

Has since been “ veering away from his idol ” 
and has developed a more pictorial style. 

Has held a one-man show in Paris. 


Already it is a far cry from the work of the 
painters on the previous pages to the work of 
Pruna. With him, the Spanish temperament 
has been passed through the Parisian sieve. 
What remains is less local in interest but 
still full of vigour and, in spite of the influence 
of Picasso, of personality. 



DANIEL VAZQUEZ DIAZ. The Solatia Brothers 
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Courtesy of Setter Gutsautla* Madrid 

ROBERTO FERNANDEZ BALBUENA. Study 


Native of Madrid. 

Studied under Eduardo Chicharro. 

Was at first an architect, but gave up 

that profession to become, later, Professor of 

Drawing at the Escucla de Artes y Oficios Artisticos. 


Another picture in which the artist is interested 
in his subject matter, though at the same time he 
simplifies and solidifies in a modern fashion. 
The background provides some justification for 
Gertrude Stein’s pronouncement that the 
Spanish landscape itself is Cubist, though the 
figure remains decidedly human. 
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LARIANO ANDREU. Repetition de Danse 


Courtesy of the Leicester Cutleries , London 


MARIANO ANDREU 

Bom in Barcelona in 1888. 

Lives in Paris. 

An admirer of Picasso, he has 
turned to graceful use the methods 
and symbols of the Paris school. 



H 1 POLITO HIDALGO DE CAVIEDES. Grape Harvest 


irn in Madrid. 

udied at first under his father’s 
pervision, then at the Escucla Superior 
Pintura. Won a first prize at the 1934 
posicion Nacional and at the Carnegie Exhibition. 


On this and the opposite page are three pictures which one 
would say definitely belong to the epoch of Picasso. One notes 
the important and curious distortion given to the hand which 
looms large and awkward in the Calvo painting. 
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GERMAN C.ALVO. The Music Lesson 


GERMAN C.ALVO. 

Born in Valencia in lyio. 

Attended the Escucla Superior 
de Pintura in Madrid, leaving later 
with a travelling scholarship for Paris. 


A whole book could be written about the ideology of human 
proportions and the way in which they are represented in picture, 
from the slender biceps and bulging wrists of Brangwyn to the 
swollen forearm of the film cartoon strong man. It is a con¬ 
vention which obscurely suggests a sort ol proletarian symbolism. 
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PABLO PICASSO. 


Born in Malaga in 1881. 

Studied under his father, who was a drawing master 

at the school of Fine Arts in Barcelona, and at nineteen 

was well known in art circles there both as artist 

and critic. In 1903 he went to Paris and has remained 

there ever since. At outset of his career, emulated 

the work of Toulouse-Lautrec, but soon 

began experimenting with results that were to be known 

as Cubism. Has since experimented in many other directions. 


In relation to his native country Picasso becomes 
perhaps more intelligible than in relation to the 
Rue des Grands Augustins. The intensity, the 
anarchy of Spain, is written large in his restless and 
impressive wanderings in every kind of visual 
expression. In attempting to explain his work— 
an attempt which he himself would not countenance 
(“ How for example would you explain the song of a 
bird ? ”)—he can best be summed up as “ synthetic.” 



PABLO PICASSO. Guernica 


Courtesy of the New Burlington Galleries , London 






PABLO PICASSO. Femme Tenant un Lwrc 


(-puritw of the (.1 alert e Paul Rp\ettbert; % Putts. 
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(Untriew of ihe Note But hngton Galleries , London 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA. Spanish Landscape 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE TAINTING 


Born in Eibar in 1870. 

Spent his early days copying the 
old masters in the Prado, later going 
to Rome and Paris to study. 

Returned to Spain where he painted for some 
time without attracting much notice, but 
gradually became known and a popular portrait 
painter. Held an exhibition in London in 1938. 


If the reader seeks further what precisely may be meant by 
“ synthetic ” in art, he may see it in the comparison of the 
Zuloaga on this page with the Picasso Guernica on the page 
before last. Both painters are Spaniards and both have given 
us a version of war in Spain. Zuloaga paints the scene 
before him as a scene even though shells arc bursting and 
buildings are in flames, whilst Picasso sums up his feelings 
about the whole business in a sort of agony of design. Which 
is better, the scene viewed objectively or its impact trans¬ 
lated emotionally ? This is a comparison the reader can make 
for himself. At this point he will have reached one of the 
main cross-roads in contemporary opinion, and be wrestling 
with one of the main aesthetic problems of our time. 
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Courtesy of B. James, Esq. y and the Lefevre Galleries , London 

SALVADOR DALI. Suburbs of the “ Paranoic-critical” tozvn 


SALVADOR DALI. 

Born in Figueras in 1904. 

Studied at the Fscucla Catalana 
and the Fscucla Superior de Pintura 
and abroad. Went to Paris in 1927 
and fell in with the Surrealists. 

In 1934 went to New York where he 
exhibited, and has since won first 
prize in a competition at Pittsburgh. 


JOAN MIRO. 

Born in Montroig, near Barcelona 

in 1893. Studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 

and the Gali Academy, Barcelona. 

Held his first exhibition in Barcelona 
in 1918, and a second in Paris in 1919. 

Is closely allied with the Surrealists. 

Designed for the ballet “ Jeux d’Enfants ” 
in 1932. Lived at Montroig and now in Paris. 


The work of Dali is fantastic, sinister and precise, in 
other words—like a dream; and it is the pictorial 
equivalent of the dream that he may claim to have 
introduced into painting. In a roundabout way he 
brings back into painting what has long been con¬ 
sidered a major heresy—the “ literary ” element. 
The disordered element in modern life can be plainly 
seen in his work, though at the same time he can 
paint with the finish and polish of an English pre- 
Raphaclite. Both he and miro are Catalans, both 
surrealist, a conbination of facts which may be 
significant. 



Courte\v of the “ London Bulletin " 

JOAN MIRO. Danscusc Negrc 
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PAINTING 
IN PORTUGAL 

The State in Portugal, especially 
since the accession to power of 
Dr. Salazar, a great friend of the 
arts, affords better protection to 
artists than before. Scholarships 
and grants for the carrying out 
and purchase of works of art have 
been inaugurated, and a Salon 
of Modern Art, with prizes for 
the best paintings in the modern 
and classical styles, is held 
annually. Almada Negreiros is 
one of the best-known painters 
of the modern Portuguese school. 


ALMADA NEGREIROS. Moissonncusc 
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This picture definitely belongs to the third Reich and was exhibited in the 
Exhibition of purified German art at Munich in 1938. It is an example 
of the new ideological phase in which art is made to serve the national 
cause. The treatment is comparatively unimportant; the subject is 
all-important. In some ways it recalls the documentary efforts of 
such early British war-correspondents as Caton Woodville in the days 
before photography had superseded draughtsmanship in the press. 
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GERMANY 


German painting and painting in Germany are two different things. Most German painters of any 
European repute are in exile, and their work is removed from exhibition in their native country. 

Every painter, like everyone connected with the arts in any capacity whatsoever, must he a 
member of the Chamber of Art. This is a department of the Chamber of Culture (founded in 
September 1933), which is under the authority of the Minister of Propaganda and People's Enlighten¬ 
ment (Dr. Goebbels), and is sub-divided into thirty-one regions under state leaders. “ Spiritual ” 
direction is given to this organisation by the National Socialist Community of Culture, undci 
Alfred Rosenberg. By 1936 it had over a million and a half members. It is sub-divided into 
“ rings ” concerned with art, the theatre, literature, etc., and membership of a ring costs one 
mark a year. There are two thousand local groups under “ culture guardians.'’ 

“ It is necessary to merge together the creative elements from all fields for carrying out, under 
the leadership of the state, a single will.” writes l)r. k. F. Schreiber. counsel for the Chamber of 
Culture. This, it appears, is best effected by works exemplifying “ desirable qualities, such as 
patriotism, heroism, family piety, love of one's native country-side." 

Painting in Germany to-day has largely ceased to concern itself with art. and entirely with 
experimental art. The last official Munich exhibition w as mostly of romantically false illustrations 
—heroic storm troopers marching to their destiny, or painstaking reports of German landscape and 
peasantry, or bombastic pseudo-Wagncrian allegories of Nordic mvtli. 

It is a matter of opinion whether officially controlled propagandist painting can produce art. 
Fourteenth-century European painting was certainly not free. I merely state the uncontroversial 
facts here : that German painting is so controlled and directed, and that it has not produced 
wlial trained opinion has considered to be art hitherto. In manner, if not in matter, it would 
no doubt appeal to those Englishmen who are delighted by the coloured plates in the Christmas 
Numbers of popular illustrated papers. 

German pre-Hitler art was by no means lacking in national character, although it was sensitive 
to international influence. The Expressionist movement, associated with Franz Marc, Emil Nolde 
and others, which developed about 1910, was distinctively German, particularly in its preoccupation 
with feeling rather than form. Paul Klee (now in Switzerland) grew 7 out of this and made himself 
an international reputation, as did Georg Grosz (now in America) for his ruthless and violent 
satire of post-war Germany. He lashed the vicious luxury of a rich minority with a vitality 
that ought to have pleased the fanatical Nazi puritans. But he also lashed capitalist society and 
exposed the wounds of the proletariat. 
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Courtesy of ihe New Burlington Galleries , London 


PAULA MODERSOHN-BECKER. Still-Life 


Born in 1876 in Dresden. 
Died in 1907. 


On this and the following pages are examples of the modern movement in Germany, now 
proscribed. To some extent it paralleled the course of art in Paris during the experimental 
years, and this still-life of Paula Modersohn-Becker’s is clearly produced in an age that 
had steeped itself in Cezanne. Another aspect of her work, and perhaps even more 
revealing, was her series of studies of the poor. 
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LYONEL FEININGER. The Red Tower at Halle 


Born in 1871 in New York. 

Was a champion cyclist before 
becoming known as a painter. Is also a 
keen yachtsman and yacht constructor. Has 
held one-man show in Berlin—where he lives 
out of the yachting season. Has been guest 
lecturer at Mills College, San Francisco, and 
has exhibited at Northampton, Mass., in 1934, 


Lyonel Feininger similarly belongs to an age which has felt the impact of 
Cubism. His pictures are analysed into a series of planes, though these 
are contrived to be not too greatly at variance with the scene he represents. 
It may be assuming too much to find a connection between the analysis into 
planes and the critical and destructive analysis of an established social order, 
though doubtless it is on some such theory that his work has been condemned 




MAX BECKMANN. Rugby 


MAX BECKMANN. 

Born in Leipzig in 1884. 

Started career as an academician, 

went through Impressionism, and emerged, 

during the war, as an Expressionist. 

Spent three years at Weimar Academy, from 
whence he won a travelling scholarship 
which took him to Italy. After war, became a 
professor of art in the Academy at Frankfurt. 


Beckmann was one of the Expressionists. These 
painters were purely subjective. Their aim was 
to express their personal emotions and not to 
interpret anything outside them. Here, for 
example, Beckmann’s interpretation of “ rugby” 
may lack technical interest for the sportsman : 
all diagrammatic quality, it says what Beckmann 
experiences in contemplating the game. 



PAUL KLEE. Wintergartcn 


W* 
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GEORG GROSZ. ( 

Born in 1893 in Berlin. 

Began life as a “ song and dance man ” 
on the music-halls. Wrote as well as painted. 

Was constantly coming up against the 
authorities as a result of his biting satires, 
but always managed to escape, even when 
sentenced to face a firing squad. Immigrated 
to America before coming to power of Nazis, 
who have since confiscated his most notably 
ferocious works—a series called “ Kcce Homo.” 

The hysteria of post-war German life also found 
itself painters, though they too have fallen under 
the ban, even if it be assumed that their work was 
inspired by disapproval of the things it represented. 
Thus Grosz exposed the night-life neurosis and the 
vices of the profiteer. Nevertheless he has found 
it necessary to settle in America, where it would 
seem his satirical gift is less in evidence. 


JOHAN SCHARL. Woman in Cafe 


GERMAN MODERN SCHOOL 


PAUL KLEE. 

Born in Berne, Switzerland, in 1879. 

Studied under Stuck at Munich Academy. 
Travelled in Italy and visited Paris and Berlin. 
First one-man exhibition in 1911 led to 
friendship with Macke, Kandinsky and Franz 
Marc. Was a Surrealist before the movement was 
ever heard of. Was formerly professor of the 
Dusseldorf Academy. Now lives in Switzerland. 


It may help the layman to know that work 
such as that by Klee reproduced on left has 
been described by the artist himself as 
“ going for a walk with a line.” It is not a 
view of anywhere, it is not necessarily any¬ 
thing, but like automatic writing the line 
goes along taking the artist with it (or the 
artist taking the line with him) in a purely 
psychological promenade. As it happens, 
this picture resulted in a psychic garden 
full of fanciful shapes and with an odd linger¬ 
ing suggestion of the patterns of peasant art. 



GEORG GROSZ. Blickrhmab 
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ADOLF WISSEL. Peasant Group 


ADOLF WISSEL. 

Born in 1894. 

Recommended by the National Socialist Cultural Community. 


If the reader will look receptively at the pictures on these two pages and 
then quickly turn back to those on the pages preceding, he will realise 
something of the somersault performed in the production of German 
painting during recent years. From the hot-house plants grown in the 
fevered atmosphere of the post-war years we emerge into an altogether 
different air. 


GERMANY 


FERDINAND SPIEGEL. 

Studied in Munich and Paris. 

Is an instructor at the United States 
School of Arts and Applied Arts, Berlin. 


Intellcctualism has shot its bolt and indeed, might never have existed. 
Idealised and Aryan workers tilling the soil —blut und boden replace the 
leering satyrs of Grosz, the painted lady of Johan Scharl. The runner 
in an impossible attitude of Willi Baumcistcr is replaced by a worker 
convincingly bowed down by his load. Previously we have painting as 
individual feeling or criticism, here, as a recording instrument in the 
service of the state. 



FERDINAND SPIEGEL. Carrying the Corn 
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Courtesy of the Folktvanu Museum, lissen. (Photo - Si hard!. Copvright : Berlin Photnpraphu Co.) 

FRANZ MARC. The Three Red Horses 

Born in 1880. Franz Marc was one of the earlier exponents of 

Killed at Verdun, in 1916. the movement called Expressionism which 

Memorial Exhibition in Berlin m 1936. developed about 1910 and was preoccupied 

with feeling rather than form. 



HANS WEIDEMANN. The Rider 
Born in 1904. 

Member of the “ Norden ” group of young 
Nazi painters carrying on Nordic traditions. 
Produced film of the 1936 Olympic games. 


It is interesting to compare with the work of 
Marc this picture by one of the younger painters 
of to-day. Whilst the one leans, perhaps, to 
Gauguin, the other suggests Wagner and 
cloudy myth. 
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Court cy of Die Kunst , MumJi 


ALBIN EGGER-LIIiNZ. Totentanz 


The old Austria was more eminent in the crafts than in painting, though Albin 
Egger-Lienz, who died in 1926, has an importance of his own and a vigorous style. 
The subject of the above picture is one which recurs through the whole course 
of Teutonic art. One has only to refer to the Dance of Death by Holbein or Rcthcl 
to pick the threads of a morbid consciousness of mortality which, different as it is from 
the post-war fever, is significant of the persistent medievalism of the Nordic spirit. 
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ANTON FAISTAUER. Mutter und Kind 


Courtesy of Die Kunst , Munich 
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Bohemia played a significant part in the 
early development of European painting. The 
influence of the fourteenth-century Bohemian 
school in spreading Italian ideas through 
Germany to France has probably not even 
yet been sufficiently recognized. Few works 
of that admirable and fecund school have 
survived and they 
are not familiar to 
the average Euro¬ 
pean. The import¬ 
ance of Bohemian 
Baroque art is better 
known through the 
areliitec t ure of 
Prague, 

But by the 
beginning of the 
last century painting 
in the lost kingdom 
had sunk to a sterile 
academicism and its 
appreeiat ion h ad 
almost disappeared. 

An arid attempt at 
revival at last produced, in the middle 1 of the 
century, Josef Manes, who, though he was 
trained in German romanticism, released 
Bohemian art for a new flowering. The 
so-called .National Theatre* group turned for 
inspiration to France, particularly Barbizon 
painting. In 1890 the Manes Society was 
founded (Manes had died in 1871) with a 
periodical Value Stnery (Free Tendencies). It 
published reproductions after the Impressiemists 
and organised exhibitions. The most influential 


were in 1902 e>f Rodin and the French Impres¬ 
sionists an el, in 1913. of them again with 
Cezanne, Van Gogh anel Gauguin. The painters 
e>f this socictv were progressi\c anel ope n te> all 
influence's. Antonin Slavieck is tvpieal of 
the Impressiemist influene e. but erne e)f the*ir 
founders. Jan Preisler, was anti-lmpressiemist 

anel e\ cn inllucnccd 
bv English pre- 
Raphaeditism, e>ther- 
wise so insular a 
movement. In the* 
immceliate pre¬ 
war years there was 
a re*\e>lt e>f the se>- 
ealled Eight in 
fa\e>ur of Cubist, 
Fa uve anel even 
Futurist temeleneies. 
Thev were later re*- 
ineorpe>rated in the* 
M a n e* s S o e* i e t \ . 
Among those whe> 
were e>r are* speeifie- 
allv modem in e>ut- 
le>e>k are* such painte*rs as Bediuinil Kubista. 
Emil Filla, Vincenc Benes, Rueh)lf Kreni- 
lieka anel Josef Capek. Of a still younge*r 
generation are Jan Zrzavy, whe> has use*el 
me)dern technique fe>r mystical anel folk themes 
and the painters e>f native lanelseape and ge nre 
such as Vlastiinil Rada anel Jan Kojan. 

Among Czech artists who have* w e>rked abroad 
perhaps the best known are Otakar Kubin (whe) 
has changeel his name te> the French form, 
Coubinc), Willi Novak and T. F. Simon. 



JAN ZRZAVY. b'ncmh 




JAN PREISLER. The Daisy Chain 

The influence of the English pre-Raphaelites is very marked in the work of 
this artist. 



OTAKAR KUBIN. Landscape 


Bom in Moravia in 1883 , Kubin has made his home in France and has given his name the French 
transcription “ Coubine.” He is opposed to ornamental and decorative tendencies. 



ANTONIN SLAVICEK. The Elizabeth Bridge , Prague 


Antonin Slavicek was the leading Impressionist painter of his generation in Czechoslovakia and had a 
great influence on the landscape painters of the time. The Elizabeth Bridge , Prague , an interpretation 
of the old structure as it would look on a wet day, shows the artist’s keen sensibility to the 
Impressionist form of technique 




WIIXI NOVAK. Elbe Landscape 

Novak is a Czech painter who worked in Paris. He created a personal form of expression between 
the boundaries of Fauvism and Neo-Classicism, though retaining a lyrical and even romantic 
quality in his work. He was born in 1886. 



KAREL HOLEN. Winter Scene , Prague 


Karel Holen, in common with the majority of the younger generation of Czech painters, does not abandon 
subject for abstract forms of art, and aims at lyrical expression. He finds a source of inspiration in 
his native landscape. 



I* 0 L A N n 


Like so many European countries, Poland combines an old and vigorous folk-tradition, with a 
new and not yet fully integrated sophisticated tradition. In the last years of its old independence 
the last king, Stanislas Augustus, particularly imported foreigners. 

During the years of the Partition, however, native painters did come forward, but they seem 
to lia\e been native in their subject rather than in their manner—academic and romantic 
practitioners of patriotic illustration. But Impressionism, as usual, was eventually to find a footing 
in Poland. It was and is practised bv such painters as Julian Ealat, Wladvslaw Jarocki and 
Tadeusz Pruszkowski. Jacek Malezewski combined its technique with symbolism. Classicism 
was revived bv Ludomir Slendzinski who gathered his followers into the Wilno neo-classicist sc hool. 
Tliev were, however, open to Post-Impressionist influence, as the work of Bronislaw 7 Jamontt 
clearly shows. The more independent painters. Kafal Malezewski and Zofia Stryjenska, have 
established reputations, the former for very direct simple work, a little reminiscent of Rousseau, 
the latter for adapting folk-technique to the illustration of Polish peasant life and beliefs. 

Poland has more recently been particularly sensitive to the pure Constructivist ideas that 
developed from Cubism, f rom a considerable list of names, we may mention F. Wilkowski. 
Stanislaw Grabowski and Stanislaw Zalewski. Tytus Czyzewski has followed Surrealist tendencies. 

In England F. Topolski has made himself a considerable reputation as a witty and observant 
caricaturist. 

One is particularly impressed in Poland with the lively posters and graphic art. They show 
that in spite of the persistent consciousness of an old glory to be recovered, Polish artists are not 
backward-looking. Their contributions to modern architecture are also considerable. 
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SUZANNE EISENDIECK. In the Gallery 


(-ourreiv of the Lett, ester (iallenes , London 


Born in Danzig in 1908. 

Left Danzig at an early age 
to study at a Berlin Art School. 
After two years proceeded to Paris 
where she had a hard struggle to 
make a living until an exhibition put 
her on the road to success. Has 
since exhibited in Paris and London- 


Suzanne Eisendieck paints in a style that is quite her own. Her work 
cannot be mistaken : her one motif is the portrayal of gay figures of the 
1900 period, and although her models are nearly always the same, an 
element of charming arrangement in the composition of her canvas— 
whether it be a portrait or a scene in a cafe or a circus—makes each one 
individually entertaining and delightful. Her early pictures were of 
a rather flat, low-toned character, but study of the music-hall and 
circus has brightened her canvases, which arc now gaily coloured and 
decorative or painted in subtle harmonies of pastel shades. 




ZOFIA STRYJENSKA. Melodic dcs Montagnards 


Zofia Stryjenska gives us the Poland that the west of Europe finds easiest to imagine—a gay country of peasant costumes, 
traditional customs and a folk-lore that is full of fairies. All this is completely captured in her charming paintings, which 
in their extremely decorative quality and rich colouring remind one of peasant arts and crafts. The two examples on this page 
—Old Polish Cjiistoms and. Mountain-dwellers' Tune —are typical, and are rich in deep forest-greens and warm reds and oranges. 
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RAFAL MALCZEWSKI 
Two] Waters 


('oiatesv of 

A1. Antoni Sloninhky, VTarsatv. 


This picture is extremely poetical in feeling, and although the scene portrayed is a local one and strange 
to us, its appeal is universal. From the simplest elements the artist has evolved a picture which 
is full of space, of stillness and of the feeling of solitude and timelcssncss. The pale yellow of the 
dry glittering sand, the pink-grey of the stony soil and the sky, the terra-cotta of the road-way, the 
glaucous olive-brown surface of the salt-loving plants and the two different blues of the two 
waters reveal a mind that is very sensitive to the unconventional textures and the colour harmonies of nature. 


M. LUNKIEWICZ 

The desire to simplify is a 
prevalent western idea and one 
which artists throughout Europe 
have adopted. One form of simpli¬ 
fication can be seen in the picture 
above, another in that on the right, 
where the artist has painted a city 
street with every detail as precise 
and sharp as in a toy model. 






ITALY 


Painters under Fascism are organised in a Syndicate of Fine Art, which was established in 
1927. This appears to have a similar relation to the Ministry of Corporations that tin* German 
Chamber of Art has to the Propaganda Ministry. It is subdivided into eighteen regional syndicates, 
which are again subdivided into provincial sections -a neat hierarchy—headed by the National 
Secretary and directing office at Rome. The artist pays ten lira a year for the 1 privilege of 
belonging to this state organisation. He also makes 44 voluntary ” contributions. 

An annual exhibition is held in each region. From there the exhibitors are chosen for the Rome 



Courtesy of the Galcne Niveau , Pans 


GIORGIO DI CHIRICO 


f^uadriennial, which began in 1931 ; from this in turn the exhibitors for the famous international 
Venice Biennial. There is also a Fascist Royal Academy of Italy, whose members have rank and 
a salary. “ Thus,'” as the Fascist painter Antonio Maraini has written, “ the career of the 
artist ... is always accompanied by the state.” 

Since Marinetti blared Futurism into European publicity before the war, then* has been no 
remarkable Italian movement except the Novoeento. Futurism only gave birth to a word for 
common misuse and some of the more violent ideas of Fascism (Marinetti glorified Mar in 1913). 
The best of its practitioners were (iino Severini who has developed into an effective but con¬ 
ventional decorative painter, and Carlo Carra, who now adopts the manner of Giotto (he wrote 
an excellent book on Giotto). 

The Novoeento was founded in 1925 and inaugurated by the Duee. The movement, which is 
realist and naturalist in aim, began with seven members and is now “ large enough to represent the 
whole nation.” It includes Arturo Tosi, Mario Sironi, Carra, Acliille Funi and Alberto Salietti. 

The best known Italian name in Europe is that of Giorgio di Chirico, who works in Paris. 
Though not a pure Surrealist, he has influenced Surrealist ideas. He never sacrifices form to 
feeling. He has merely, as it were, breathed Surrealist dream-content into his natural classicism. 
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FERRUCCIO FERRAZZI. 

Born in Rome in 1891. 

Won a National Scholarship in 1914 
and has since won many other prizes 
including one at Pittsburgh in 1926. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Italy 
and member of the Academy of San Lucca. 


In most countries to-day, legendary subjects such as provided 
the motifs for some of the great pictures of the Renaissance 
have been losing their appeal. It is interesting to see that 
such themes are still treated in Italy in a spacious fashion, 
which seems to show that the artist is more in sympathy with 
the wall painting than with the intimate easel picture. 



FERRUCCIO FERRAZZI. The Birth of Venus 





•• - «'<«.*•> > ■ 



( uurte\y of the Ldar, (hj/Atv, l.omon 


GIORGIO 1)1 CHIRICO. Deux Chcvaux 


Born in 1888 ai Volo. Greece 
of Italian parents. Studied first 
in Athens, then in Munich Academy and 
later in Italy. In 1911 went to Paris 
but returned to Italy in 1915, working in 
Rome and Florence. In 1924 went finally 
to Paris to live and has been closely 
associated with the Surrealist movement 
there. Has also done some stage decoration 
and has written poetry and art criticism. 


With his horses prancing on the shores of strange seas, among the broken 
columns and tumbled down perspectives of classical temples, Giorgio di 
Chirico presents us with several contradictions in terms. He is at once 
romantic and classical. He is a modern who works in the past. Identified 
as he has become with the last word in the progressive tendencies in art, 
or at all events with the latest movement—Surrealism, his paintings 
suggest solitude and decay rather than progress. In this association of 
ideas he establishes a link between the Surrealists and the earlier school of 
romantics. His style in itself has grandeur and imaginativeness. 
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ACHILLE FUNI. Public Orazio kills his Sister 


Born in Ferrara in 1890. 

Studied painting at the Berea Academy. 

Has exhibited at the Venice Biennale since 
1922 and had a one-man show there in 1932. 
Has work in many galleries both in Italy 
and abroad. Lives in Milan. 


Achille Funi is one of the leading members of the Novocento— 
a dominating group in Italian painting. Somewhat like the 
French painter David at the time of the Revolution, he 
tries to invest contemporary art with the heroic air which 
is associated with epic and ancient subject matter. 
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MARIO TOZZI. Child and Young Girl 


The artist was born in Urbino in 1895. He now lives and works in Paris 
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PRIMO CONTI. Child with Rabbit 


The artist was born in 1900 and works in Florence. 
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GIANNI VAGNETTI. Still Life 


Gianni Vagnetti was bom in Florence in 1898 and received 
his early training from his father. In 1920 he won the 
Stibbcrt prize, and in 1924 the prize awarded by the 
Commune of Florence. He has shown paintings at most 
of the principal Art Exhibitions, and has work in galleries at 
Rome, Florence, Grenoble, Lima and Baltimore. 
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GINO SEVERINI. The Painters Family 


GINO SEVERINI. 

Born at Cortona in 1883. 

Well known in America and Europe. 

Had a one-man show in New York in 1917. 

Has worked chiefly on large religious 
paintings since the Great War. 

In 1935 won the tl great prize ” at the 

Quadriennale. Has work in most of 

the principal galleries both in Italy and abroad. 


Originally one of the Marinetti band of 
Futurists, Severini went to Paris from Rome 
and fell under Cubist influence. His paintings 
are now, however, more decorative than 
revolutionary. The example shown is an 
able piece of group portraiture. 


FELICE CASORATI. 

Born in Novara in 1886. 

Studied art at Padua and Naples 
and after working in Venice and Verona 
made his home in Turin. Has shown 
regularly at the Venice Biennale and at 
other important European exhibitions since 
1907. Won an important prize at the Rome 
Quadriennale in 1931. Is married to Daphne 
Maugham, who is also a well-known painter. 


Casorati is an artist whose stylistic develop¬ 
ment has gone from the realistic and lyrical 
through a mild form of Cubism and then 
back to nature. He has been influenced in 
turn by the rich colouring of Titian, the 
allegory and symbolism of Pieter Brueghel ? 
the dynamic abstraction of Kandinsky, and 
by the search to express volume through 
colour of Cezanne. 


FELICE CASORATI. Interval 
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VINCENZO CIARDO. Peasants' Houses at Lucrino 



DARIO NERI. Landscape near Siena 


In these two pictures we have examples of Italian landscape, familiar to the world through the minutely 
detailed backgrounds of the Italian old masters. Ciardo is one of the promising young painters from 
Naples who are responsible for a revival of interest in art in the South, while Dario Neri lives in Siena 
and has therefore plenty of scope in painting the lovely country south of Florence. 




EASTERN EUROPE 


Bulgarian art was crushed during the Turkish 
dominance. Afte r the liberation in 1878 it did 
not seem that the older broken tradition seen 
in the paintings, icons and woodcuts 
discovered in churches and monasteries, 
could be a basis for a new 


G corgi off, Zoe Paprico\a, Vera INedkova, 
Eliezer Alseheeh, INcnko lialkanskv and Ivan 
Mileff, who unfortunately died young. These 
painters were the result of an interest, 
after the war of 1914-1918, in contemporary 
movements in frame and 


national art, though modern 
painters, less narrow and aca¬ 
demic, have found inspiration 
in them. Czechs and foreign - 
(‘ducated Bulgarians began to 
practise and teach in as 
academic manner and pro¬ 
duced such painters as Ivan 
An gel off, Anthon Mitoff 
(trained in Italy) and Ivan 
Markvitchka (a Czech by 
birth). 1 hey were supported 
by the state : there were no 
private patrons. After the 
Balkan war the influence of 
the Impressionists infused 
more life into Bulgarian art. 

Nikola Petrolf, Boris Deneff, 
Constantine Shtarkcloff and 



PH OTIS KONDOGLOU 
St. John the Baptist 

tilers, though turned to P 


Cermanv. 

Certain Bulgarian artists are 
working outside Bulgaria, C. 
Papazoff as a surrealist in 
Paris. IV1. Diulgerolf and Boris 
Georgieff in Italy. 

Afte r the War of Indepen¬ 
dence. Creek art, that had long 
been comatose but for a few 
stereotyped icon painters, was 
given an injection of Munich 
academicism. Under the new 
king from Bavaria, a School of 
Fine Arts was founded and 
teachers imported—Peter von 
Hess and Karl Rottmann. 

In the early years after the 
Great War, Greek painters 
but they were not ready for 


they did not found a school, were sufficiently 
vigorous and new to stimulate a more general 
interest in art and to find private buyers. 
Vladimir Dimitroff, though obviously not Im¬ 
pressionist, was also an innovator in his hand¬ 
ling of v illage life. Bulgarian national art was 
not being born, but individual Bulgarians were 
doing reputable work. This seems still to be 
true. The painter Sirak Skitnik has written 
“ The main characteristics of Bulgarian art are 
the wish to submerge the academic manner and, 
instead, to discover the vital essence of 
objects, thus finding out the real value of 
things. These ideas, not so new in Europe, are 
still fresh in Bulgaria.” Evidence of this is 
to be found in Skitnik’s own work and that of 
such painters as Kiril Tzoneff, Pentcho 


Parisian art of that day. It was the old Impres¬ 
sionism that was still new to them. The work of 
Andrew Georgiadis represents this movement 
in portraiture, that of Stelios Miliadis in land¬ 
scape. They banded into the Association of 
Greek Artists. In 1930 a new’ and more modern 
group was formed—the Art Group. ww The 
distinctive character of all its members is 
Westernisation. The proportion of Hellenic 
character contained in its work comes from 
an ancestral memory,"’ writes Mr. Pantelis 
Prevelakis. There are sev eral painters of inter¬ 
est in this group, which includes A. Asteriadis, 
J. Mitarakis, Anthony Polvkandriotis. V. 
Tsouchlos, Spiros Vassiliou and A. Vassilikiotis. 
In 1934 another group of young painters w as 
founded—the Free Artists’ Union. 
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V. TSOUCHLOS. Pastorale 




y 


VLADIMIR DIMITROFF. Land Owners 


An artist of original gifts is the Bulgarian Vladimir Dimitroff. He has 
painted many scenes of Bulgarian village life. Asteriadis, after having 
been influenced by the various modern schools, now draws his 
inspiration directly from the Greek landscape. He specialises in water- 
colours. Tsouchlos has benefited by the study of the Venetian school, 
which he has translated into his own terms. He is a member of the Greek 
“ Art ” Group, 



BULGARIA 


NENKO BAI.KANSKY. At the Window 



BULGARIA 



KIRIL TZONEEE. The Toiler 


Tzoneff, and Balkansky opposite, are two members of the younger school of Bulgarian 
painters, who arc striving to find an individual style, to keep the atmosphere of their 
native land, and at the same time to work in the spirit of modern European art. Both 
paint in simple terms, with a strong feeling for colour and composition. 


ROUMANIA 



Courtesy of the 7 oma Stchan Museum 

N. STOICA. Still Life 


Roumanian painting is also a new development, chiefly dependent on Paris. The revolt 
against academicism was led by Stefan Luchian (1868-1916) at the end of the last century 
with the introduction of Impressionism. The generations of painters since have mostly 
studied, as he did, in Paris, though a few have remained faithful to the older source of 
Roumanian painting, Munich. 






HOLLAND 


There is no more peculiar accident in the history of art than Dutch painting of the seventeenth 
century. Apart from one or two Dutch-horn members of the* Flemish school, like Dirck Bouts, 
Holland had produced no painters of European reputation before : apart from Van Gogh, who 
found his most typical material in France, it seems to have* produced none since. Mauve and the 
Maris brothers cannot, even at the most generous estimate, be counted important to the European 
tradition. But during that (in round numbers) hundred years Holland produced Rembrandt and 
Vermeer and a host of little* masters—always “ masters *’*’ in craftsmanship of specifically Dutch, 
or at any rate Netherlandish quality, however “ little* ” they often were in creative imagination— 
a great prose* painting. 

But even if Holland doe*s not to-day hold its seventeenth-eenturv position, that docs not mean 
that there is no activity. Indeed, W. de Gruyter, the* Dutch critic, has complained of over¬ 
production. 

In the Hague, the* royal city, suc h painters as Toon Kelder are painting ^erudite and selective” 
pictures : in democ ratic Amsterdam sue h painters as H. F. Bie ling—one of the few Dutc hmen 
directly influenced by Van Gogh—are producing more vigorous and expressive work. In Bcrge*n, in 
North Holland, there was for some time an active group, whic h included Jan Sluvters, the most 
popular contemporary painter, who has, for his portraiture, be*en compared to Augustus John. 

Earlier Impressionist influence seems to have given way to a patient re*alism in the works of 
Floris Verster, Wim Schumacher, Raoul Hynekes and A. G. Willink. Uvnekes was at one* time 
influenced by Cubism and Willink by Surrealism, but both of them appe*ar to have shied away 
from the experimental. Outside this group is another realist, Charley Toorop, whose firm and 
coherent manner also suggests Cubist influence. Piet Mondrian is a Dutchman who works in 
Paris and has a considerable reputation as a lion-representational painter. 



JAN SLIjYTERS. Mother and Child 


Courtesy of Mr. ( 7 . J. Nieuwenhutzen Scgaar 


A very versatile artist and a prodigious worker, Sluyters delights in vivid colouring and is a sensitive 
draughtsman. He is a celebrated portrait painter and the best-known and most popular of contemporary 
artists in the Netherlands. He was born in 1881. 
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Toon Kelder is a lover of music 
and intrinsically musical in his own 
work, which is pervaded by a 
romantic, and at times, ironical 
fantasy. He is an admirer of 
eighteenth-century French art and 
also of Turner and Whistler, and is 
considered one of the subtlest of 
contemporary Dutch painters of 
the nude. 




TOON KRLDIiR. Portrait of a Boy 


Greet Fcucrstcin. who in her early days received encourage¬ 
ment from Jan Toorop, leaves out details unconnected with 
spiritual expression and obtains decorative results. This 
picture was painted in 1937. 


GREET FEUERSTEIN. Portrait oj a Child 




A. C. WILLINCK. Landscape with River 
























SWEDEN 



EWAI.D DAHLSKOG. In the Studio 


Graduated from Stockholm Art Academy in 1913. 

Has travelled and worked in England, France, 

Italy and N. Africa. Has exhibited in Paris, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Oslo and Buenos Aires. Has 
executed works for many public buildings in Stockholm. 
Does not confine himself to painting, but is responsible 
also lor the production of ceramics and wood inlays. 



SCANDINAVIA 


Swedish painting has been largely ceismei- 
politan. Even in the eighteenth century. 
Swedes settled and practised in Paris and 
London. Many of them 
fell under French Im¬ 
pressionist influence, 
but there* was a re¬ 


action against this by 
a group of painters who. 
though t hey had studied 
in Paris* 
form a 
thin. In 

formed the* konst nars- 
forbundet (Artists As¬ 
sociation). Put about 
1907 there was a new 
exodus to Paris hv 
young painters, who 
moslK became pupils 
of Matisse*. They in- 
<* 1 u el e* d Lea n el e* r 
Kngslr <”> in, \ r \ i el 
Feiugste*ell anel Linar 
Jolin. They were* not 
exclusive* followers eif 
Matisse*, but the* other 
inlluenees to whie*li they submitted w ere* equally 
foreign the* Impressionists, Cezanne, Seurat, 
Van Leigh, anel Cauguin. But their weirk has 
individuality, Jeilin’s reflecting his sophisti¬ 
cated Stockholm origin, Engstrom's his birth 
in the wild prei vince* of Norrlanel. Fougstedt 
turned back to French classicism. The 
conditions e>f the war years produced 
a more nationalist group of painters— 
naturalists with a difference, not academic 
but naive, a little* in the manner of Rousseau, 
llileling Linnqvist is considered the most 
important of them. His weirk has a 
clear affinity with Christeipher Wood's. 
This “ peasant ^ quality is organised with 
the seqihistication of a Cubist in the clearly 


patterned anel amusing we irk e>f Otte* Skold, 
who lived many years in Paris. 

In Aeania, in the* e*xtre*me south, a peist-war 
seheieil has arisem, which 
i n e 1 u el e s J ei h a n 
Johansson and Emil 
J eihanssem-riieir. The 

latter has a eli re*e*t neirth- 
e*rn qualitv in his work, 
wliie'h theiugh it may 
alsei owe* sennet liinlei 
t h e in 11 u e* n e* e* o f 
Ke>usse*au, L epiietly 
original. 

Drnmark. theiugh it 
can claim a traelition eif 
art going 
back tei the* Stone Age, 
has a similarly sheirt 
and eferi vat i v e se heieil eif 
painters. At the* e*nd 
eif last eemturv there 
was a group known as 
t he* fcfc Skage*n-painte*rs/’ 
naturalists based (in 
France. Among them, 
Svend Hammershoi, is 
known in England as a competent academic 
painter. The Fvns-painters," ine*lueling 
Johannes Larsen, practise the divided touch eif 
the* Impressionists. The Danish interpretation 
eif this French technique is perhaps seen best 
in the work of Niels Bjcrrc, who in old age 
acliieveel a considerable re*putatiem in his 
country. 

Se*andinavian painters have never led 
in Europe neir even contributeel importantly 
tei the Eureipean tradition. Ajiart freim 
folk-art, their chief artistic cemtributieuis 
have been tei literature*, music and, in 
recent years, architect lire anel the* industrial 
arts. In the latter, Sweden is now a 
le*ader. 
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HILDING LINNQVIST. Summer Night in Stockholm 


Hilding Linnqvist is an artist of varied talent. His earliest works, land¬ 
scapes and fantastic figure compositions, breathe a romantic atmosphere 
which is akin to that of the Swedish folk songs. 

Opposite 

Jurgen Wrangel has received the whole of his training in France and every 
year, after a stay in his native Sweden or in Italy, he returns to France. 
He admires the masters of the Barbizon School and Courbet, and is even 
akin to Dunoyer de Segonzac whom he resembles in that, like both him 
and Courbet, he readily uses the palette knife when he wishes to give 
increased vigour to his forest interiors from the Fontainblcau woods,, 
or to his pictures of the Normandy Coast. 






EMIL JOHANSSON-THOR. The Citadel ni Lamhkrona 

This artist strives to depict, truthfully and subjectively at the same time, the fertile province of Scania—the 
southernmost province of Sweden. His unsophisticated pictures of old villages and manor houses, with appropriate 
figures, have a pronounced Germanic tendency. 



Courtesy of the National Museum, Stockholm 


JURGEN WRANGEL. The Shipwreck 
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ISAAC GRUNEWALD. Stockholm. 


Isaac Grunewald paints portraits, landscapes and flowers. He is also an accomplished 
designer for the stage. His colour is exceptionally brilliant. 
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DENMARK 


f 


f 



, ^ ^ ,, ^ „ „ (oitruw <>/ th< Danish State Museum for An 

JOHANNES LARSEN. I lew ovei the Home Tops w Kertamndc 


Born in 1K67 in the island of Eyn. Johannes Larsen was one of the group of Fyns- 

Studied under Zahrtmann (1843-1917). painters, all of whom were pupils of Zahrtmann. 



Niels Bjerre is a painter of the shores of western Jutland, who 
portrays the sombreness and freshness of those bleak shores. 
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ARVID FOUGSTEDT. Portrait of Professor H. 


In spite of his studies under Matisse, Arvid Fougstedt is more independent of his influence 
than any other of the Frenchman’s Swedish pupils. In his youth he discovered David and 
Ingres and from that time remained faithful to the severe classic ideals of form. In addition to 
his strictly objective, clearly-constructed portraits, he has also painted water-colours with 
motifs taken from the artists’ quarters of Paris and Stockholm. He is an excellent draughtsman, 
but his colours—which mostly range in the browns and the greys—have a charm and personal note. 




H II N Q A R Y 

It is time that the rest of Europe woke up to the art of Hungary. It is important, even though 
it has so short a tradition (apart, of course, from the great folk-tradition). Sophisticated painting 
really only begins in the late nineteenth century ; it only lakes national body with the foundation, 
in 1896, of an art school and colony in the village of Nagvbanya, which seems to ha\e been 
primarily Impressionist in aim. It included Bela I vanyi-Criinwald and Oscar Clatz. Other 
painters of this first generation are Joseph Koszta. Julius Kudnay, Adolphe Fenyes, Stephen Csok 
and John Vaszary, all of them bom in the sixties or early seventies and all, however much, like 
Vaszary, thev may have been influenced bv later Parisian movements, based on naturalism. 
Academic painting, as in all countries, also had its representatives such as Bcrtalen Karlov szkv 
and Philip de Laszlo. 

In 1911 a new group known as the Eight was founded by Charles Kcrnstoek, and included 
Robert Berenv and Bela Czobel. They were influenced by French Post-Impressionism. The 
war broke them up, but their ideas were revived bv Stephen Szbni, Aurel Bernath and William 
Aba-Novak. Of th esc, Szbni is said to be the dominating influence on the younger generation. 
Imre Sobotka introduced Cubist ideas and indeed Hungary was sensitive to all the new European 
trends. 

Outside this Nagybanya-trained group was the self-taught Julius Derkovits and the European- 
trained Pal C. Molnar, who has made a wide reputation, particularly in America. Bela Kontulv 
may be associated with him in experiencing early Italian influences. 

Aba-Novak, Charles Patko and Bela Kadar have also spread the knowledge 4 of Hungarian art 
outside Hungary, but ne>t yet suflieiently in England. The 4 y are 4 artists of very ce>nside 4 rable 
quality and Kadar, in partie ular, would be far better known if he were French. 

We 4 owe an immense amount to Frairne, but there is a certain narre>w snobism wliieh falselv 
imagines we owe it everything. A French name is almost a hall-mark of ejualitv : am either 
seems le> prejudice critie*al judgment. 




WILLIAM ABA-NQVAK. Hungarian I T illcu>c 


Born in Budapest in 1894. 

Taught drawing for some years. 

Held his first exhibition in 1922 in Budapest. 

Since then has participated in exhibitions 
all over the world. Won the state scholarship 
to Rome in 1929. Has lived in Budapest since 1930. 

William Aba-Novak received his early training in the artistic community of 
Nagybanya and was one of those who helped to revive and continue the aims of 
the pre-war band of Hungarian artists known as the Group of Eight—a group 
which corresponded to the general pre-war Post-Impressionist movement. 







STEPHEN SZONYI. 


Born in Ujpest in 1894. 

Manifested his talent for drawing at 
an early age, holding his first exhibition 
before leaving school. Studied at the Budapest 
School of Fine Art under Charles Ferenczy and 
Stephen Reti. Has held many exhibitions, both 
in Hungary and abroad, and has won the Prix de Rome. 
Has lived and worked in Germany and Italy as well 
as in Hungary. Served in the Great War. 


Stephen Szonyi has had the greatest influence on contemporary 
Hungarian painting of any native artist. It was through him that 
the work of the Group of Eight was revived. To-day he is 
perhaps one of the most successful painters of the Hungarian scene. 



STEPHEN SZONYI. Harvesters 
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ADOLPHE FENYES. Star of Bethlehem 


ADOLPHE FENYES. 

Born in 1867 in Kecskemet. 
Studied in Weimar and Paris. 


Fenyes first aroused interest by a series of Exhibitions of 
realistic pictures portraying poverty, but the dark and 
dismal tone of these early works has since grown lighter. 



IMRE SOBOTKA. 

Born in 1890. 

Imre Sobotka was once 
strongly influenced by 
Cubism, as were many 
Hungarian artists at the 
time when the movement 
was new. Some allowed 
the Cubist influence to 
pervade their later work; 
Sobotka, however, as can 
be seen in his painting, 
Returning Home , soon per¬ 
mitted his lyrical sensibility 
to take the upper hand. 


IMRE SOBOTKA. Returning Home 


Courtesy of the Municipal Art Gallery, Budapest 





AUREL. BERNATH. The Read above the Sen Shore 



CHARLES KERNSTOCK. The Danube at Nvcrgesujfalu 




ODON MARFFY 
Self-portrait 
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Born in 1878. 

Was a member of the original 
Hungarian Group of Eight. 


JOHN VASZARY 
Madonna 


Born in 1867, John 
Vaszary is one of the 
most versatile of Hun¬ 
garian artists of the 
older generation. He is 
a restless painter and 
his career has been 
characterised by 
marked stages of 
development. 



Courtesy of Mr. 1st van Revdsz, Budapest 





HUNGARY 


JULIUS DLRKOVITS 
Born 1X94. 

Died 1934. 


Julius Derkovits was not a 
Nagybanya pupil but was a 
self-taught painter. His in¬ 
terpretation of subject was 
peculiar to himself, as in 
Generations , where the family, 
reflected in the mirror, is 
grouped about the father of 
the household. 


Courtesy of the Museum rf June elrr, Budapest 


STEPHEN CSOK. Godfather's Breakfast 


STEPHEN CSOK. 
Born in 1X65. 


Stephen Csok was lured to Paris, 
with several other compatriots, by 
the fame of Bastien Lepage. After 
winning awards in Paris he went 
home and worked for a while in 
Nagybanya but his individuality was 
not suited to the Nagybanya school 
and he soon went his own way. 
Godfather's Breakfast shows a feel¬ 
ing for character and composition. 
Its able and sympathetic treatment 
is remarkable for a man who was 
nearly eighty when he painted it. 


JULIUS DERKOVITS. Generations 
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PAL C. MOLNAR. Italian Scene 


Born in 1894 in Budapest. 

Spent three years at Budapest School of 
Fine Art, then a considerable time travelling 
and studying in Paris and other European 
art centres, winning the Prix de Rome whilst in 
Italy. Has exhibited regularly since 1923, winning 
numerous prizes, particularly for religious paintings. 


Pal Molnar is well-known not only in 
Hungary, but throughout Europe and 
America. His development is more akin to 
that of the French School than that of 
Nagybanya. He is sympathetic in spirit to 
the art of the early Renaissance. 
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11. S. S. IV 


The early art of Revolutionary Russia was 
revolutionary in form. Fvcry Post-Impres¬ 
sionist experiment was eagerly exploited as 
“ anti-bourgeois,” and in particular pure 
Constructivism seemed most apt to express 
“ socialism in construction.” This wave of 
daring innovation spread through theatre and 
cinema as well as through painting and the 
graphic arts. 

But now much of this art itself is classed as 


Proletarian culture must he a logical develop¬ 
ment of those funds of knowledge which 
humanity has worked out under the yokes of 
capitalist society.” 

The results of the doctrine of Socialist Real¬ 
ism are of course very various. Depressing 
historical works in the Victorian manner, 
with a Communist substituted for the Cav alier, 
are not, as some people seem to think, the 
whole story. Socialist Realism need not he 


bourgeois, as art for art's sake 
doctrine is summed up by 
A. Y. Arosev, President of the 
All-Union Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Coun¬ 
tries, in these words : “ Art, as 
one of the c ideological super¬ 
structures' towering abov e tin* 
foundations of a given system 
of social relationships, plavs 
the role of a specific weapon for 
gaining knowledge of reality. ' 
Modern Russian art is there¬ 
fore realist and, since the 
“ given system ” is socialism, 
aims to create Socialist Real¬ 
ism. But this does not neces¬ 
sarily mean realistic repre¬ 
sentation or a standardised 
all-Russian method. Socialist 
Realism in content may be 


The present direct propaganda. In fact, the majority of 

good Russian painting is 
simply a revelation of the 



new life, a portraiture of 
Russia as Dutch seventeenth- 
ccnturv painting was a 
portraiture of Holland. 

Artists are supported bv 
the stale. They are paid 
monthly under contracts while 
at work on an “ assignment." 
Their work becomes the 
property of the state or public 
organisation employing them, 
or of the artists' co-oper¬ 
atives. They are used in 
museums or travelling exhibi¬ 
tions. Arosev claims that in 
the Land of Soviets the 
painter .... has been 
relieved once and for all 


expressed through a v arietv WASSIIY KANDINSKY of the anxietv lest the pro¬ 
of individual and national duet of his art should find 


forms. While pure formalism 
is therefore ruled out, the method may range 
from the academic to a simplified decorative 
treatment derived from Gauguin and 
Matisse. There is now no wish to break 
with tradition, but rather to assimilate 
it, a process that has been compared to the 
Renaissance assimilation of Greek and Roman 
culture. The text for this new attitude is found 
in Lenin, Proletarian culture is not some¬ 
thing that springs from nowhere . . 


no sale so wide has become 
the demand for works of art. " Painters 
are also sent on free annual tours through 
ihc Republics so that they may learn 
to know “ the new landscape and the 
new people.” In fact, it is held bv the 
Webbs in their monumental work Soviet 
Communism that no government has ever 
been more active in the encouragement 
of art and in the spread of artistic 
culture. 


Kandinsky (born in Moscow in 1886) has the biggest European reputation among Russian painters. He was a co-founder 
with Franz Marc and Paul Klee of the German group, Der Blaue Reiter, which forwarded the ideas of Picasso, Braque 
and Gris, but mixed them with medieval German mysticism and the theory of relativity, romanticism and psycho¬ 
analysis. Kandinsky broke away to found abstract painting in Germany, “ to eliminate from his painting every memory 
of visible objects in nature.” He is therefore related to the Constructivists, though he has never lost the mystical feeling 
of the Blue Rider group. He was associated with Dadaism and, in so far as that is possible, might be considered 

as a bridge between the formalists and surrealism. 
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Courtesy of the Tretyakov State Caller y 

EUGENE KATZMAN. Kalyazin Pacemakers 

Eugene Katzman was born in 1890. He exhibited in America in 1934. 


PAUL RAD 1 MOV 
People covered with Mats 

This picture, which was 
painted in 1929, represents 
an incident in the civil 
war. The artist was born 
in Moscow in 1887. 




Courtesy of the Central Museum of the Red Army 






PAVEI. KUZNETSOV. Cotton Puking 


Pavel Kuznetsov, some twenty years ago, was influenced by the Gauguinesque 
flight from culture and civilisation to the sources of Oriental primitivism. In 
delicate colours he painted the placid landscapes and unsophisticated life of 
nomadic Kirghizia. But later the artist has painted a series of pictures 
depicting industrial construction in the eastern republics of the Soviet Union. 
Instead of nomadic tents and kibitkas (vans) we see oil refineries and 
blast furnaces emerging on the Steppes and mountains. In turning 
to the new themes, the artist has sacrificed none of the brilliance of his 
palette—which can be appreciated in the example of his work shown above. 






U.S.S.R 
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ALEXANDER DEINEKA. 
The Defence of Petrograd 

Born in 1899 in Kursk, 
the son of a railwayman. 
Studied under Favorski— 
the famous Soviet engraver. 


The trend towards realism common to 
Russian artists is clearly seen in the 
creations of the young artists who have 
received their art education and gained 
prominence during the last twenty years. 
Perhaps first among them is Alexander 
Deineka who portrays the new people of 
the Soviet Union—chiefly young, athletic 
people, who are shown in motion as 
though photographed by a camera. He 
is a propagandist of the new social life, 
new urban landscapes drawn as though 
with the rule of an architect. 



Courier of the Tretyakm' State Gallery 


PETER WILLIAMS. Mamie* at Penograd 




CONSTANTINE YUON 
Parade in the Red Square 




U.S.S.R. 
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AKOP KODJOYAN. A Chaikhana in Tabriz 


CONSTANTINE ISTOMIN. 
Born in 1887 in Moscow. 


An artist who formerly adhered to the 
group of Russian Post-Impressionists, 
Istomin is a master of landscape paint¬ 
ing who has been greatly influenced 
by the French school. In recent years 
the colour he derived from the 
Impressionists has been enriched by 
the influence of the Primitives. His 
early work was of sun-flooded in¬ 
teriors ; now he paints the landscape 
and people of the Soviets. A Girl 
of Karachai was painted in 1928. 


CONSTANTINE ISTOMIN. A Girl of Karachai 



Courtesy of the Russian State Museum 
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LEICESTER GALLERIES 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WORKS OF 
FAMOUS AND PROMISING ARTISTS 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


_ 

In a Provencal Granary. 

11”. RUSSELL ELI NT, R.A , P.R.W .S’. 

Colour surface i r }j - 21 A ins. Artist's Signed Proofs 
Hj/- (limited edition.) Pi.imed (omplele Irom .5 . o 


YV HI ' A selecting pictures lot pre¬ 
sentation or your own enjoyment 
\isit the Medici Cutleries where a selec¬ 
tion of the world's finest t olour prints are 
always in stock. Medici Prints, whic h can 
also he obtained at all good prmlsellets, 
ha\e earned a higli reputation for the 
beauty and accuracy of their colour 
reproduction. The Soc ietv specializes in 
framing and refraining customers' own 
picture's, from a simple photograph to a 
\aluable original, and arc' pleased to 
submit suggestions and quotations with¬ 
out obligation. 


Send foi complete catalogue with over 
700 illustrations (70 in lull colour), price 
is. (>cl., refunded on fust pmchase of 
punts value 12s., or illustrated list ol 
nc'vv pictures post lice. 
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Director : 

MRS. ALA STORY 

Telephone : 
REGENT 5520 


LONDON 

XIX th and XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS 

PERMANENT STOCK OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS 

AND POTTERY 

OPEN DAILY 10-6. SATS. 10-I 

ADMISSION FREE 
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1>\1'L N \Si 1 : UIU.I.I Ol THh MONOLITHS, 193« Canvas : 2 * ms. by 40 ms. 

At present on view at the International I•,\htbition, (Arne^ie Insnrure, Pittsburgh, l.S. 


TOOTH 

Sole Agents 

for the following British Artists: 

NADIA BENOIS 
EVE KIRK 
PAUL NASH 
MATTHEW SMITH 
STANLEY SPENCER 
EDWARD WADSWORTH 
RICHARD WYNDHAM 

155 NEW BOND STREET 

LONDON, W.l 

(.ahles- Invocation, London 


Telephone : M Wfan 2 ( ^ 20 . 



Books on Painting from The Studio List 


THE MOUERIM MOVEMENT IN FAINTING 

By T. W. Earp. Illustrated solely in colour. The author, beginning with the Paris of the nineteenth century, 
shows the development of the movement up to the present day. T. W. Earp has had the advantage* of knowing 
the leaders of the movement and living among them. The sixteen colour plates illustrate the work of Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Seurat, Picasso, Braque, Derain, Renoir, Roy, Chagall, Rouault, Matisse, Modigliani, Rousseau, 
Soutine, Utrillo. Washington Post : “ Mr. Earp outlines the last 50 years of art more clearly and reasonably than 
I have ever seen it done before.” 1 1 J x 8|. Cloth 10s. 6d. Paper 7s. bd. 


EYES m AMERICA 

By W. S. Hall. The 8 colour plates and over 200 black and white* illustrations provide* a pictorial story of 
America as it is to-day through the medium of American art. The author, well known in the literaiy circles 
of America, writes an entertaining introduction and comments on the* illustrations, recapturing the mood of 
the scene* and providing the reade r with a picture of America in its true perspec tive*. A biographic al index 
gives essential facts about the* artists represented. San Diego Sun: ““Highly entertaining and instructive.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph : “ A most entertaining book.” 1 1 j x 8]. Cloth 10s. fid. 

WATER-l'IILIIUH PAINTING »F TII-IIAY 

By Adrian Bury. This book has become applauded by those who admire* paintings that are* a rational inter¬ 
pretation of the original. Here* are* nearly 2 r } e> pic lures (including 8 in full colour) suc h as any normally sensitive 
and discriminating person would like to hang on the walls of his home. The illustrations are re pi e*se*ntati\ e of 
America, Great Britain and Europe, and each illustration is accompanied by a brief appraisal of the artist's 
work. The Observer: “ A charming and artistic book. . . .” nj x 8J. Cloth 10s. bd. Paper 7s. bd. 

OIL PAINTING IIF Til HAY 

By Adrian Bury. A companion volume to Water-iolour Painting of To-day by the same* author. This latter 
volume* pro\c*d so successful by appealing to those who had been bewilde red or disappointed by the* sudden 
influx of so many different forms of art, that oil. painting 01- to-day was eagerly awaited and has sine e* enjoyed 
and shared the success of its predecessor. Pwlington Magazine : “ T he* plates are excellent.” Sheffield 7 elegraph : 
“A more comprehensive collection of representative oil paintings of to-day cannot be imagined. . . .” 

Over 200 illustrations with 8 in full colour. 1 1 J x 8j. Cloth ms. (id. Paper 7s. bd. 


RANIIITS IN A LANIISPAPE 

By W. (jaunt, M.A. The* story of the* livc*s erf tlu* romantic artists of the* last four hundred years. Truth is 
stranger than fiction and that ancient adage is once* more proved by these chapters “ as exciting as the bandit 
books of the* crime clubs.” There* are' 40 illustrations from pic ture's by Caravaggio, Salvator Rosa, Claude 
Lorraine, Desiderio, Ghisolfi and many others. Frank Swinnerton writes : “ Extraordinarily inte r casting and 
suggestive.” C. J. Buillet of 7 he Chuago Daily Tunes : “ Til be reading passage's again and again.” 

c) x ",. Cloth 1 os. bd. 


TREASURES IIF ART SERIES 

Eae h volume* contains 8 really superb colour plates each on an average* more than 100 scj. in. in size*, accompanied 
by a short account written by an acknowledged authority. High Point Enterprise : “One cannot de-set ibc 
adequately the magnificence of these color reproductions or the beauty of these folios,” 

1. stain hi) cii.A.ss OL vokk minstI'R, b) the Rev. Canon F. Harrison, Chaiu elloi and Librarian c>( York Minster. 

2. di tch i i.ower-piec.ls, by Percy Colson. 

3. PAINTINGS BY JAMES MCNHII.I, WHISTLER, by James Lavtt*. 

ibj x i i 7s. bd. eat h. 


THE S T II I) I 0 LIMITED 44 LMBESTEII S U LI A II E l D N I) D N W A) .2 
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MOISL KISLING. Sonia 


(,'{>uriccy of the 1 cnutit (niHoru^, 1 otnioti. 


Born m Cracow in 1891. Trained in 

the Cracow Academy under Prof. Pankicwie/, 

an enthusiast for Renoir and Cezanne. 

Went to Paris in 1910 and was soon a 
familial figure in the art circles 
of Montparnasse. 

Was wounded in the War. 

Has since become a naturalised Frenchman. 


Like Modigliani, Kisling seeks the beauty 
of a face in rhythmical harmonics of line 
which are exaggerated and simplified 
in order to separate them from accidental 
effects. Hence derives that wistful charm 
in the portrait above, which faintly recalls 
the work of early Italians. 
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